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Afraid to Grow Growth involves change, and change can be a fearful 
experience. To grow is to set one’s foot into the un- 

known, and it is natural for us to fear the unknown. We tend to resist change, 

because we are more secure with what is known and familiar to us. 

A small congregation can have a spirit of camaraderie that is intimate. As 
it grows larger, there are no longer enough congregational offices for every 
member of the voters’ assembly. Someone who formerly held an office is 
“voted out.” This person feels “left out” and begins to resent the change 
which growth has brought about. 

Schools grow, and they change. Someone is heard to reminisce about 
“the good old days” before the change resulting from growth. The halo of 
the past settles, and the implication is obvious: things are not so “good” as 
they used to be. 

Church bodies grow, and they change. District conventions become as 
large as synodical conventions used to be. One may no longer know the name 
of every member of the District, and certainly not of the Synod. Annually 
the leap of growth separates brother from brother by the sheer distance of 
space and numbers. 

But Christ expects internal and external growth in His church. He ex- 
pects change and therefore urges us to remember that He alone remains “the 
same yesterday and today and forever.” 

In this new year of growth and change let us cling to Him who changes 
not. Let us show that we cling to Him by faith by clinging to our brother in 
love, even though we do not know him. If we hear disturbing things about 
our “stranger-brother,” let us assume his innocence until his guilt is established, 
and even then let us try to “restore him in the spirit of meekness.” 

The more we grow in Christ, for Christ, and with Christ, the more we 
must trust one another. We have no other choice. Growth in faith results in 
growth in love, and “love is not suspicious.” M.L. K. 


Who Is Guilty? Was the nation shocked when it heard the testimony 

of Van Doren? No! You can’t shock people who have 

developed thick callouses on their consciences through constant contact with 
corruption. 

On street corners and in offices these questions were raised, “Who is 
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guilty?” “Did he really violate the law?” The answer to the first question 
is, “We all are.” The man who bribes the head waiter, cheats on his income 
tax, loafs on his job, shortchanges his customer, or fixes a quiz program is 
guilty. Who has a clean enough record to point an accusing finger? The 
answer to the second question is that there are laws which supersede those 
on the statute books. They are the basic laws of honesty and decency. Any 
society is doomed if it has a preponderence of people who feel that anything 
they can get by with is legitimate. 
(Doorbell is ringing ) 

Adolescent boy holding up a pack of raffle tickets, “Would you like to 
take a chance on St. M_____. High School?” 

“No, I wouldn't.” 

“Mister, it’s only a quarter.” 

“No, I’m not interested in taking chances.” 

“Jeez!” 

“Listen, son, would you be interested in posting 95 theses on your school 
door?” 

“Don’t know what you're talking about. Good-bye!” 

It’s only a quarter. True! But then it’s a dollar, then a hundred, then 
a thousand. It’s a downhill road which ends in a morass. 

And then there was the layman who asked his pastor to accredit a list of 
potential parish basketball players. 

“But I don’t know some of these boys,” said the pastor. 

“Go ahead and sign, it'll be alright,” pleaded the layman. 

“No,” said the pastor, “it isn’t alright. This would be plain dishonesty.” 

“Look, pastor,” said the layman, “everybody is crooked, and you know it.” 

“I don't believe it, and you won't get my signature.” 

The layman departed with muffled threats that he was going to quit the 
church. 

“Everybody's crooked, and you’ve got to be to survive” seems to be an 
attitude common enough to scare a person who has hope in a decent future. 

What will happen to children in our Christian schools? Will they be 
strong enough to resist the inducements and enticements which suggest an 
earthly Elysium with little effort on their part? Will they kowtow to the devil 
for the promise of a good chunk of the world? We hope not. 

Let us keep in mind that it is not enough just to expose children to the 
principles of Christian living. They must learn these principles through under- 
standing and practice. To resist temptation they must know its nature, which 
means they must be able to identify the characteristics of the world in which 
they live. It’s a big order, but life is a big order. It takes a lot of will power 
to move upgrade, but upgrade is the direction we must go. This is God’s will. 

H.G. 
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Nuts or Rocks A few years ago, in a fine woodlot overlooking a new 

elementary school, the janitor discovered a large colony 
of starving squirrels. The janitor, a kindly but somewhat eccentric man, won- 
dered why the squirrels starved when nuts literally covered the ground. If he 
was astonished when he discovered nests filled with rocks, he was completely 
nonplused when the starving squirrels spurned the fine nuts he offered them. 
Believing that the squirrels were demented, he put them out of their misery 
and buried them in a deep hole. Careful, painstaking investigation finally 
revealed what had brought about this misfortune. 

For a long time this squirrel colony had prospered. Fathers and mothers 
were busy from morning to night going about their business; their young 
went to a school taught by the wisest squirrels of the colony. Here the teachers 
used the very best materials and methods available to teach young squirrels 
tree climbing, nut recognition and, most important of all, how to carry nuts 
to the nest. This last skill was taught during all eight years of the course, for 
they all knew that this was the core skill the young needed to master if they 
were to live well. In order to practice this skill properly the pupils carried 
scraps, pieces of nuts, and even whole nuts to a practice nest. At the end of 
eight years they found they had acquired a sizable amount of good, sound food. 

One bright autumn day the teachers held their regular meeting to find 
better methods of teaching the young how to carry nuts to the nest. One 
bright, talkative researcher into squirrel education held the group spellbound 
with these words of wisdom: “Last week, as a part of my work, I listened to 
the teachers in the schoolhouse discussing something they call reading. One 
of them pointed out that this is really a skill. The purpose in learning to read 
is to make the children familiar with all the wisdom of the world, but I notice 
that the children don’t read this. They read some things that will help them 
get this skill. Now you all know that humans are much more advanced than 
we are, and you all know that carrying nuts to the nest is a skill. Why don’t 
we teach nut carrying the way they teach reading?” The researcher resumed 
his place at the end of the branch amid tumultuous applause. 


The old order changed. Instead of the usual texts and practice nuts, they 
ordered new texts and nut-shaped rocks from the supply houses. Soon this 
was all the supply houses had to offer. Almost everyone was happy, for the 
pupils carried rocks to their nests at a great rate, and the texts were acclaimed 
as successful almost beyond belief. 

At the end of each unit the texts had an entire section which told how 
to get the little squirrels interested in nuts, how they might carry nuts to their 
nests, and how this might be correlated with nut recognition, etc. But the 
little squirrels weren't deceived for a minute, for they knew that if their 
teachers spent so much time teaching them how to carry rocks, this was the 
thing to do. So they built up wonderful rock collections in their nests. 

Of course, there were a few squirrels who complained, but there is always 
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some opposition to progress. Besides, everyone knew that the complainers 
had eaten an unusually large number of nuts, and it was thought that they 
might have become affected by the experience. As a result they were ignored, 
and the “new method” was allowed to continue. 

The next autumn the janitor came through the woods. . . . M.L. R. 


Speech and Hearing Difficulties 1 is estimated by competent 
Neal awe authorities that (exclusive of the 
a Negiecte sia deaf) approximately 4 per cent 


of our children in elementary and secondary schools have speech difficulties. 
In some instances speech problems are tied up with hearing losses. Appar- 
ently there are many speech disorders which do not involve hearing losses. 
In specific cases, however, one does not rule out a hearing loss unless a care- 
ful audiological examination has been made. 

Of the 4 per cent of children presenting speech and hearing disorders, 
the largest group (from 2 to 8 per cent) has articulation problems. Speech 
disorders may have an organic basis, such as brain damage, cerebral palsy, 
and mental retardation. The incidence of speech disorders also seems to be 
somewhat more frequent in left-handed than in right-handed persons. Whether 
this is due to neural factors at the brain center or to emotional stresses and 
strains remains a controversial question. 

Judging on the basis of clinical observation, it appears that articulation 
problems (as “wun” for “run”) are often associated with defective teeth and 
the general problem of growing up. Under normal circumstances articulation 
distortions should gradually disappear. If they do not, and there is no detect- 
able organic defect, one would suspect a strained parent-child relationship 
or some other emotional stress in the child’s interpersonal life. At times the 
superego seems to overwhelm the individual, resulting in the tendency to 
make severe self-appraisals. 

The disturbing nature of speech and hearing problems in personality de- 
velopment presents a number of research and instructional factors which 
require much more elaboration than the present brief reference. A term paper 
in Comp. II is not enough. The training of a sufficient number of speech 
correctionists and research relevant to the causes and instructional problems 
of speech disorders are among the most salient needs. 

Some specialists seem to think that a direct attack of the problem through 
practice and exercise is the one to pursue. Others hold that such a procedure 
tends to overemphasize the child’s speech problems and thereby make it more 
difficult. In either case it is important to know the child’s role in the home. 
Here a warm, accepting, and relatively calm atmosphere is important. It is 
not uncommon in clinical work to find a domineering parent whose own emo- 
tional stresses are in explicit evidence. 

Children having hearing deficiencies likewise face difficult problems of 
adjustment. It is a relatively common experience that the parents (and 
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teachers) may consider such a child as being inattentive, stubborn, dull, and 
lazy. When that happens, a severely restricted and negative personality is 
in the making. 

Medical science has in recent years developed highly technical ear opera- 
tion skills. Yet in many instances the individual must learn to live with his 
deficiency because no known remedy is available. Children may also find it 
difficult (as do some adults) to adjust to the wearing of hearing aids. 

Children having a hearing loss need to be spoken to directly in a clear 
and distinct voice. Impatient shouting with a tinge of ridicule has a traumatic 
effect on the hard-of-hearing child. Lip reading, whether informal or sys- 
tematic, is usually of distinct help. In school the seating arrangement is im- 
portant. It is helpful, moreover, to know how serious the hearing loss is or 
if it is greater in one ear than the other. These are measures based on com- 
mon sense, but, alas, they are too often neglected! 

The previous discussion does not include the problem of the totally deaf. 
These difficulties are so complex that they require clinical and highly special- 
ized instructional services, usually in a therapeutic institutional milieu. 

We cannot expect teachers to be experts in speech correction. We can 
reasonably expect them to be observant in greater depth, and to learn to work 
with speech correctionists, clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists, without 
loss of face. As they collaborate with the workers in these disciplines, they 
will learn that all of them have the same human weaknesses and uncertainties 
as other people. The old speech correctionists often were drill masters and 
pre-emptors in absolutes. We can certainly expect that teachers in our era 
are not taken in by such “cures.” 

Teachers must, moreover, become skilled in the art of interviewing parents. 
Apparently this remains one of the weakest links in our elaborate machinery 
for teacher education. Yet through parent counseling teachers can become 
instrumental in removing oppressive measures which may plague the stam- 
mering child. 

Note. As a starting point, the reader is directed to the excellent summary 
of speech correction problems by Wendell John Johnson, Bulletin No. 5, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., and the publications of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association (Washington, D. C.). ALFRED F. SCHMIEDING 


Accident or Design A new school is to be built — teachers are dis- 
regarded as to plans. 
A new teacher is to be called — teachers are disregarded as to selection 
of candidates and teaching level. 
A new organ is to be purchased — the organist is disregarded as to speci- 
fication and builder. 
These and similar instances of disregard may occur either by accident or 
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by design. Observation indicates that they do occur frequently enough to 
merit attention even by professional church workers. 

Persons or issues are sometimes disregarded by people in authority who 
are interested only in status. Those status seekers disregard people and events 
as though they had nothing to do with so-called original or creative ideas. 
The disregarded individuals and ideas are often those which are not acclaimed 
by a safe and important majority within the organization, for they frequently 
cannot or will not make an issue out of being forgotten. 

Much of this disregard is unintentional and without design. Sometimes, 
however, when it is willful, this technique in human engineering is defended 
on the grounds that the program or the cause is greater than the man. Any 
attempt to determine whether the program or the individual is more important 
forces us to re-examine relative values and motives. 

Any undertaking is built around and depends upon people. Its long-range 
strength and stability is maintained by recognizing and involving loyal, in- 
terested, and capable individuals as peers. If they are peers, they deserve 
more than merely being informed after plans and decisions have been com- 
pleted. Some needlessly wounded individuals and badly damaged causes 
testify to the effect of a policy which thoughtlessly or deliberately disregards 
them. 

Those of us in Christian education who are responsible for leadership may 
well request God’s direction for this task. His grace and His mercy are needed 
for our frequent sins of omission and commission whereby people and issues 
are needlessly disregarded. A. V. MAURER 


In Africa the Owens Falls Dam controls the flow of water from Lake Vic- 
toria into the Nile River. Visitors can see fish leaping from the stream into 
the falling water of the spillway in a futile effort to reach the lake above. 
Before the big dam was built, ancestors of these fish had been able to negotiate 
Es a Rippon Falls, now submerged, and spawn in the quiet waters of the 

ig lake. 

Today these fish wear themselves out hurtling their bodies against the 
man-made torrent of the giant spillway. They keep trying because they do 
not understand the change which has made it impossible to ever reach the 
placid waters again. 

Modern progress often affects the lives of people in much the same way. 
Change shuts off an old way of life. If the persons affected are to survive 
and prosper they must adapt themselves to the change and work out a new 
way of life in harmony with it. Most people do, but those who won’t are 
like the “poor fish” in the Nile. They simply wear themselves out trying to do 
the things their fathers did before them, when that is no longer possible. 


The Prism 
Many times it takes real courage to stand up and be counted but to keep 
on standing up after being counted is the real test of strength. 
Congressman J. T. Rutherford 


Ephesians 6:4 


A. C, MUELLER * 


Eph. 6:4 is the basic New Testa- 
ment passage on Christian education. 
But instead of being used as such, it 
is usually cited as an admonition to 
parents. Important as is the address 
to fathers, with its earnest plea to 
them, it is primarily the second clause 
which has made Christian educators 
aware of the nature of Christian edu- 
cation. In this study, therefore, we 
shall not devote any space directly to 
an investigation of the first clause, al- 
though its meaning and significance 
will be brought out several times in 
the comments on the second clause. 
After drafting the manuscript, I at- 
tempted to get rid of the translitera- 
tion of Greek terms so as to avoid 
confusing readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the Greek New Testa- 
ment. But I decided to retain the 
transliterations lest their omission 
should tend to obscure meanings. 


.. . BRING THEM UP 

. “bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” There 
is a strong antithesis in this charge 
to fathers: “Provoke not to anger” vs. 
“Bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” Cremer 
says: “This putting right, or correc- 
tion, just as the Lord uses it, is op- 
posed to wrath, and the admonition 
answers to what precedes . . . for to 
provoke to wrath, to irritate, presup- 
poses and implies one’s own wrath.” 
Instead of being harsh and cruel 
toward our children, we are to prac- 
tice the patience, mercy, and kindness 
with which the Lord as our heavenly 
Educator deals with us. 
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The Greek verb rendered “bring 
them up” (ektrephete) has inherent in 
it the idea of nurturing. In spite of 
what the Expositor’s Greek Testament 
(which gives and then rejects the 
literal meaning: “but nurture them in 
the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord”) says, it seems likely that the 
verb (ektrepho) in 5:29 (“nourisheth 
and cherisheth,” viz., his own flesh) 
and in 6:4 is used in the same or 
a similar sense. Carried over, then, 
into the area of child raising, Kinder- 
zucht, the idea of nurture is still in- 
herent in this verb. The first meaning 
of the verb is nurture (Bauer). Com- 
bined with a synonym: hegen und 
pflegen. Thayer has “to nourish up 
to maturity.” The translators of KJV 
felt that the concept of nurture ought 
to be brought out somehow in trans- 
lation. Not knowing just how to con- 
nect the verb “nurture” with the nouns 
“discipline and admonition” so as to 
make good sense (“nurture them in 
the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord” — the verb is poorly mated to 
the nouns), they carried the concept 
of the verb over into the noun: “Bring 
them up in the nurture,” etc. That 
seems to be the best way to account 
for the noun “nurture” in KJV. 


THREEFOLD REQUIREMENT 
OF NURTURE 
Remembering that the concept of 
nurture resides in the verb we can 
adopt the usual translation “bring 
them up.” Bringing up children is 


* Editor of Sunday school materials, 
Board of Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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a process of nurture, as even the 
heathen know. A mother bird feeds 
her little ones and trains them to act 
according to the instincts which God 
has given them. Human beings nur- 
ture their children in three ways: 
physically, for they feed and clothe 
them; intellectually, for. they give 
them an education or at least see that 
they learn a useful trade or secure the 
means of a livelihood; morally (or 
spiritually), for they train them to 
live according to the moral principles 


that are accepted as valid and as the 
means of happiness for themselves 


and others. 


Men, generally, concede the duty 
of parents to feed and clothe their 
children and to ensure for them a 
maximum of health and happiness; to 
give them an education, or train the 
mind, and to accord them moral or 
religious training to the end that their 
lives may be useful and happy and 
lived on a high moral plane. As far 
as mankind in general is concerned, 
the education of the young may be 
humanistic, or naturalistic, or reli- 
gious, the last in the broad sense of 
including divine sanctions and some 


kind of worship. 


Paul is aware of the threefold re- 
quirements that are at the center of 
every kind of education. But by the 
use of five Greek words he describes 
an education that is sui generis, in 
kind different from all other types. 
“Bring them up in the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord,” he says. 
This is Christian education, and when 
we know what the words mean we 
know what Christian education is. 
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-2 2 IN THEONORTORE 
AND ADMONITION 

We have pretty well determined 
that the verb carries the concept of 
“nurture” and that with this in mind 
we can translate “bring them up,” i. e., 
care for them physically, mentally, 
and morally (spec., spiritually). Next 
we want to take a look at the nouns 
“paideia” and “nouthesia.” Here are 
some of the translations: “Instruction 
and admonition (Verkuyl); “disci- 
pline and training” (C. K. Williams); 
“education and counsel” (C. B. Wil- 
liams); “discipline and admonitions” 
(Moffatt); “discipline and instruction” 
(RSV); “Zucht and Vermahnung” 
(Luther), by the way, a very good 
translation. 


DISCIPLINE AND ADMONITION 


Now, if we think of Paul as address- 
ing fathers in the simplest possible 
manner, we would probably translate 
the words in a restricted sense: “bring 
them up in the discipline and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,” or “bring them up 
in the training and admonition of the 
Lord.” If we translate paideia as dis- 
cipline; we shall have to understand 
the word in the broad sense of instruc- 
tion and training. Paul tells fathers to 
bring up their children by giving them 
the instruction and training which 
constitute Christian education. The 
discipline is to be accompanied by 
verbal admonition, for nouthesia in- 
cludes exhortations, warnings, per- 
haps also encouragement, comfort, 
any words that will “prevent devia- 
tions and establish the right direction 
of the paideia.” (Cremer). 


The word paideia, which we have 
translated “discipline” —_( Luther’s 
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Zucht), is, however, generally used 
in the much broader sense of “edu- 
cation.” Why, then, have nearly all 
translators avoided this translation? 
Because the concept of education is 
inherent in the word “bring them up” 
(ektrepho), and the translation “bring 
them up in the education and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” is a poor mode of 
expression. Here we have to make 
a choice. I would favor the rendering 
“Bring them up in the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord,” but I would 
then explain discipline in terms of 
education. We can likewise include 
the concept “admonition” in “educa- 
tion,” for “discipline and admonition” 
are a hendiadioin (Kittel), that is 
two terms used to set forth a single 
concept. We speak of Christian in- 
struction and training, although in- 
struction usually includes training and 
the word “training,” when used by it- 
self, commonly includes instruction. 
Christian education consists of in- 
struction and training, and both in- 
struction and training include admoni- 
tion. 


OPINIONS OF COMMENTATORS 


The comment of several authorities 
may help us see more clearly the edu- 
cation Paul charges parents to provide 
for their offspring. Meyer says: ““In 
the discipline and admonition of the 
Lord’ denotes the regulative element, 
in which the training is to take place. 
Hence: in the Lord’s training and cor- 
rection. Paideia is the general term, 
the training of children as a whole, 
and nouthesia is the special one, the 
reproof aiming at amendment, 
whether this admonition take place 
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by means of words or of actual pun- 
ishments.” 


After considering the interpretation 
“discipline and instruction,” suggested 
by RSV, which would restrict the 
charge narrowly to home discipline, 


The Interpreter’s Bible says: 


It is possible, however, to give the 
words a more positive content. Paideia 
appears to be used in the narrow sense 
of “chastisement” only in the LXX 
[Septuagint] and in writings which 
are influenced by it. In general litera- 
ture it commonly means “education” 
in the widest sense, embracing every- 
thing that is directed toward develop- 
ment of mind and character. The verb 
ektrepho (“bring up”), again, can 
hardly be limited to the exercise of 
disciplinary functions; just a few 
verses above (5:29) we find it used in 
association with thalpein (“nourishes 
and cherishes”), where the thought 
is not in the least of discipline but 
rather of the tenderness of the care. 
There is much to be said, therefore, 
for Goodspeed’s insistence that “in this 
commonplace verse in Ephesians we 
have the first sign of Christian educa- 
tion in the home” (Meaning of Ephe- 
sians, pp. 64-65). Far from relying 
on sternness, which may do more harm 
than good, the Christian father is 
urged to instill into his children the 
principles of the faith, to teach them 
the doctrines and duties of their re- 
ligion. 


The Expositor's Greek Testament: 


En [in] is not instrumental here but 
local, denoting the ethical sphere or 
element in which the paideia and 
nouthesia take place. Paideia in classi- 
cal Greek means education, the whole 
instruction and training of youth, in- 
cluding the training of the body. In 
the New Testament as also in the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
~ peideia and its verb paideuein mean 
education per molestias (Aug. Ennar 
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in Ps. 119:66), discipline, instruction 
by correction or chastening (Luke 
93:16; Heb. 12:5, 7,8; Rev. 3:9; cf. 
Lev. 96:18: Ps G:1) “Is, 585) 
. .. and as regards the noun the pas- 
sage in 2 Tim. 3:16 suits the idea of 
disciplinary instruction. There is no 
reason therefore for departing from 
the usual biblical sense of the word 
here, or for giving it the wide sense 
of all that makes the education of 
children. 

So in contradistinction from the In- 
terpreter’s Bible, the much older Ex- 
positor's Greek Testament would give 
the term the narrow meaning of dis- 
cipline, or education per molestias, 
that is, things which are unpleasant, 
but serve to make the growing person 
the kind of person his superiors want 
him to be. Now we concede that “dis- 
cipline” is a precise rendering of the 
noun, but few of us would be willing 
to restrict to discipline a word which 
in Paul’s day had a much broader 
meaning. 

Harless says: Paideia is the general 
term, nouthesia one aspect of it. This 
writer goes on to explain why Paul 
brings out only one aspect of Erzie- 
hung, that of admonition. The apostle 
wants to establish the antithesis of 
undue severity vs. earnestness. He 
wants to emphasize that which is 
loftier and more correct in this matter 
of discipline: the proper seriousness 
in education in contrast to the wrong 
kind of severity, e. g., kind and earnest 
admonitions in lieu of brutal words, 
horrible threats, and even abusive cor- 
poral punishment. 


7 OL HEeLORD 


We come now to the troublesome 
genitive kyriou, of the Lord, which 
has been explained in every possible 
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way. No one knows for certain what 
kind of a genitive it is, but a glance 
at the explanations will help us see 
what the apostle means by paideia kai 
nouthesia kyriou. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament: 


The Kyriou is taken by some as the 
gen. obj., = “about Christ” (so the 
Greek commentators generally); by 
others as = “according to the doctrine 
of Christ” (Erasm., Est., etc.), or as = 
“worthy of the Lord.” But it is best 
understood either as the possessive 
genitive or as the genitive of origin, — 
i.e., Christian training, the training 
that is of Christ, proceeding from Him 
and prescribed by Him. 


Meyer: 

Kyriou means neither “to the Lord” 

(Luther’s zum Herrn), nor “according 

to the doctrine of Christ” (Erasmus, 

Beza and nine others listed, including 

Holzhausen, who, however, takes 

Kyrios of God), nor “worthily of the 

Lord,” or the like; but it is the sub- 

jective genitive, so that the Lord 

Himself is conceived as exercising the 

training and reproof, insofar namely, 

as Christ by His Spirit impels and 
governs the father therein. 

Lenski, who favors the translation 
“in the discipline and admonition of 
the Lord,” says: “We note that the 
modified nouns are without articles, 
and are thus made definite by the 
added genitive. Well, that would be 
a qualifying or possessive genitive.” 
In a word, he agrees with The Ex- 
positor's Greek Testament. 


Hodge is of the same convinction. 
He writes: 


They are to be instructed, disciplined, 
and admonished, so that they be 
brought to knowledge, self-control, and 
obedience. This whole process of ed- 
ucation is to be religious, and not only 
religious, but Christian. It is the nur- 
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ture and admonition of the Lord, 
which is the appointed and the only 
effectual means of attaining the end of 
education. Where this means is neg- 
lected or any other substituted in its 
place, the result must be disastrous 
failure. The moral and religious ele- 
ment of our nature is just as essential 
and as universal as the intellectual. 
Religion therefore is as necessary to 
the development of the mind as 
knowledge. And as Christianity is the 
only true religion, and God in Christ 
the only true God, the only possible 
means of profitable education is the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
That is, the whole process of instruc- 
tion and discipline must be that which 
He prescribes, and which He adminis- 
ters, so that His authority should be 
brought into constant and immediate 
contact with the mind, heart, and con- 
science of the child. It will not do for 
the parent to present himself as the 
ultimate end, the source of knowledge 
and possessor of authority to determine 
truth and duty. This would be to give 
his child a mere human development. 
Nor will it do for him to urge and com- 
municate everything on the abstract 
ground of reason; for that would be 
to merge his child in nature: It is only 
by making God, God in Christ, the 
teacher and ruler, on whose authority 
everything is to be believed and in 
obedience to whose will everything is 
to be done, that the ends of education 
can possibly be attained. It is infinite 
folly in men to assume to be wiser than 
God, or to attempt to accomplish an 
end by other means than those which 
He has appointed. 


Stoeckhardt says: “The discipline 
and admonition are to be such as the 
Lord Himself employs. “The 
Lord’s discipline does not irritate and 
occasion wrath, but gains the love of 
its object; that is also to be the disci- 
pline which parents are to exercise 
(Hoffmann ).’” So Stoeckhardt agrees 
substantially with Meyer. 
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Kittel (Lexicon Art. “Paideia,” 
p. 623) says: “The genitive Kyriou is 
genitive subj., the education which 
the Lord carries out through the 
father. For this activity He employs 
all the means that are available for 
education in the secular sphere: ex- 
ample, admonitions, etc. 


Harless says: 


We might have some disagreement as 
to the genitive, and certainly it has 
been variously explained. Neverthe- 
less, the choice of the genitive can be 
explained only on the basis of the 
thought that in a discipline and ad- 
monition such as the apostle has in 
mind, it is not the father, but the Lord 
who disciplines and admonishes, for 
only on this condition is the father’s 
discipline the discipline of the Lord. 
The thought, however, is so many- 
sided that we can indeed visualize the 
individual relationships; but in trying 
to explain it we dare not bring out 
into relief only a single side (aspect), 
as, e. g., that then this discipline allows 
itself to be guided by the personal con- 
duct of Christ or by the precepts of 
Christ, or by the Spirit of Christ. 
Albeit, the thought that such discipline 
is to lead to the Lord, lies neither in 
the nature of the genitive relationship 
nor in the whole context. As Christ 
leads the children in their obedience, 
so Christ must lead the fathers in their 
task of bringing up the children. 


The Interpreter’s Bible says: 


The nurture and admonition of the 
Lord: If the words are interpreted in 
strict relation to their immediate con- 
text, they will be taken as defining the 
spirit in which parental discipline 
should be administered, i. e., not with 
a harshness or unfairness which will 
arouse resentment in the child, but in 
a way appropriate to followers of the 
Lord. Such an interpretation is sug- 
gested by the rendering of the RSV, 
discipline and instruction, which might 
be distinguished as physical punish- 
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ment and oral rebuke. In the LXX 
paideia almost always has the specific 
sense of “chastisement” (so also in 
Heb. 12:11); and Paul uses the cog- 
nate verb paideuo in the sense of 
“chastise” (1 Cor. 11:82; 2 Cor. 6:9). 
Biblical usage generally, therefore, 
would support such an interpretation 
here: the father is to chastise his child 
and administer necessary rebuke 
(nouthesia) as befits a Christian. This 
injunction circumscribes the absolute 
dominion accorded to the head of the 
family in Roman law (the patria 
potestas), which entitled him to ex- 
pose an unwanted infant, to sell a 
grown child into slavery, to disinherit 
him, to scourge or imprison him, or 
even put him to death. 


SUBJECTIVE OR POSSESSIVE 
GENITIVE? 

The individual who wishes to em- 
ploy this passage in the interest of 
Christian education has the choice of 
taking the genitive either as subjec- 
tive or possessive. Viewed as subjec- 
tive, the meaning is that the Lord is 
the One who educates, but He per- 
forms this vital function through hu- 
man teachers. Viewed as possessive, 
the meaning is that the education in 
question proceeds from the Lord; He 
is its Author; He has ordained and 
prescribed it. 

A good case can be made out for 
either genitive, but I think it is more 
natural to think of the “discipline and 
admonition of the Lord” as the edu- 
cation He has commanded and in- 
stituted than to think of it as the edu- 
cation He carries on through human 
beings. It is true, God is the Supreme 
Educator, He educates through chas- 
tisement, and He educates through 
those who teach and train others, but 
that thought is hardly prominent in 
Eph. 6:4. 
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Of course, the individual is free to 
take the genitive as subjective if he 
chooses. Stoeckhardt is correct in say- 
ing it makes no difference what kind 
of genitive we think it is. Either way, 
as Kittel says: “In these words is given 
the basic rule for all Christian educa- 
tion.” The main thing is that we rec- 
ognize the import of the words and 
develop a program of Christian edu- 
cation consonant with Paul’s charge 
to parents. 


CONTENT OF THE PAIDEIA KYRIOU 

It has taken considerable time and 
effort to get clear on the meaning of 
the individual words in the passage 
under consideration. However, our 
study would be incomplete, and it 
would be of little value if we did not 
find the answer to the question, “What 
is the content of an education that 
consists in ‘the discipline and admoni- 
tion of the Lord’”? 

With few exceptions exegetes un- 
derstand kyrios here to refer to Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and the Lord 
of the church. It is because of the 
Son that the Triune God is our merci- 
ful Father. Prompted by His infinite 
love, God sent His Son into the world 
to redeem fallen mankind through 
His holy, innocent life and His vicari- 
ous suffering and death. “Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has blessed us in Christ 
with every spiritual blessing in the 
heavenly places. ... In Him we have 
redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of our trespasses” (Eph. 
1:3,7 RSV). “Forgiveness of sins” 
(KJV) for guilty sinners! Let the 
words be written large across the pro- 
gram of Christian education, for this 
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program has its basis in the forgive- 
ness of sins obtained through the re- 
demptive work of Christ. In contrast 
to secular education, which is legal- 
istic, or nomistic, Christian education 
is evangelical. Its basis is not laws 
that must be kept on pain of punish- 
ment, but Gospel, the good news that 
God has in mercy redeemed us and 
made us His children. 

Christian education can achieve 
what no other type of education can 
achieve, because it is redemptive in 
character; its Gospel message, the 
good news of forgiveness, has the 
power to quicken the spiritually dead 
into life, to engender spiritual life, to 
fill the sinner’s heart with holy desires 
and with a gratitude so profound and 
compelling that the child of God, in- 
sofar as he is regenerated, desires with 
all his heart to do the will of God, to 
be inwardly pure and outwardly right- 
eous in all his dealings and behavior. 
Christian education has no taskmaster 
to drive the child of God to the per- 
formance of his duties. As a matter 
of fact, Paul’s exhortation to fathers 
in Eph. 6:4 is a warning against the 
tactics of the taskmaster. Such tactics 
frustrate God’s educative purpose and 
are productive of hatred instead of 
love; Paul’s exhortation is a serious 
call to parents and teachers to live 
the good news of the Gospel, to let 
the Gospel control them; it challenges 
them to carry out their education 
commission as men and women who 
know the destructive power of the 
Law, its power to drive to despair, 
and also the blessed power of the 
Gospel to create willingness and ren- 
der obedience prompt and cheerful. 

Much more ought to be said rela- 
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tive to the function of the Gospel in 
Christian education, for any faltering 
use of the Gospel, any distrust in its 
power to produce willingness and 
obedience, any attempt to substitute 
the Law for the Gospel, is bound to 
defeat the purpose of an education 
which consists in the “discipline and 
admonition of the Lord.” 


But when we clearly understand the 
nature and purpose of the Gospel, 
and when we as educators are living 
the good news and experience the 
meaning of this life-giving message, 
we are ready to consider the function 
of Law in Christian education. 


In seeking to discover what the 
Scripture has to say about the func- 
tion of the Law, we note that the 
Christian is simul iustus et peccator 
(always simultaneously a justified per- 
son and yet a sinner); hence the Law 
and the Gospel must go hand in hand 
in Christian education without ever 
being intermingled or mixed the one 
with the other. The Law will then 
serve as a means of conviction. In 
the case of the unregenerate it will 
awaken conviction of sin and thus pre- 
pare the way for the Gospel. In the 
case of the regenerate it will con- 
stantly deepen the conviction of sin 
and thus prompt them to flee for 
refuge to the Rock of Ages and em- 
brace their Redeemer and Friend 
more firmly. 


The Law will also enlighten them 
with respect to the will of God or the 
sanctification of their lives, and since 
the Law and the Gospel go hand in 
hand, the Gospel will daily purvey to 
believers the “new powers” by virtue 
of which they grow in grace and in 
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the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, putting off the old man 
and putting on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness. 

When parents and teachers under- 
stand the purpose of the Law and the 
Gospel, they will grow in their under- 
standing of what is meant by “the dis- 
cipline and admonition of the Lord.” 
Taking the term discipline in its popu- 
lar sense, they will discern the differ- 
ence between neglect and pampering. 
They will know the importance of 
those disciplinary measures which are 
a part of Christian training. They will 
see that their children receive a due 
measure of instruction and training. 
They will take the Christian education 
of their children seriously. But in- 
stead of provoking their children to 
anger by too great severity, they will 
admonish them firmly and lovingly, 
and they will resort to punishments 
of various kinds, deprivation of priv- 
ileges, and even the rod as often as 
needed. 

In his study of the term paideia 
Bertram (in Kittel) devotes a lengthy 
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section to Erziehung durch Gott. In 
these paragraphs he makes use of 
those passages in which the term 
paideia is used in the sense of chas- 
tisement. We cannot enter into this 
aspect of Christian education. All 
I wish to observe here is that in plan- 
ning a program of Christian educa- 
tion we must realize that God is ulti- 
mately the One who educates, and for 
that reason we must point out the pur- 
pose of suffering in the economy of 
the Gospel. This is done in the Lu- 
theran Confessions, e. g., Formula of 
Concord, Third Use of the Law (SD 
VI, Triglotta, p.965). It is of the 
greatest importance that parents and 
teachers lead the learner to an under- 
standing of the purpose God has, the 
educative purpose, in sending the 
cross and adversity into the lives of 
His children. On the one hand we 
can suffer with greater submission to 
God’s will if we know He has a pur- 
pose in sending the cross. On the 
other hand, many persons have for- 
saken God because no one ever taught 
them the divine purpose that makes 
suffering good and desirable. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Be content with what you have done, and you'll never become famous 


for what you have yet to do. 


— Everybody’s a self-made man, but only the successful ones seem to enjoy 


bragging about it. 


— Inflation: A national headache caused by asset indigestion. 
— Nothing stimulates interest in foreign affairs like having a son of mili- 


tary age. 


—In case you are expecting your ideas to turn the world upside down, 
you'll need a 6 followed by 21 ciphers, expressing tons, to handle that little job. 


— Win new friends, but keep the old. The first are silver, but the latter gold. 
— The cost of living has climbed to the point where even the necessities are 


rather expensive. — Cincinnati Enquirer 


— Happiness is where you make it, not where you find it. 


The Gifted Student — A Problem and a Challenge 


HersBeRT A. Meyer * 


Since October 1957 newspaper fea- 
ture writers and editors have sud- 
denly discovered that education is 
news! Before that time business, 
labor, and diplomacy were generally 
the main targets of the editorial 
cudgel, but since Sputnik I the field 
of education has reaped its share of 
bumps and bruises. 

One of the main areas of education 
that has come under surveillance is 
the education of the gifted child. The 
news reporter’s search for the sensa- 
tional has been made easy by the 
lack of a solid front presented by our 
unorganized profession. Many “edu- 
cators” are content and even eager 
to get their names in print with spec- 
tacular charges. The dirty linens thus 
aired make a choice scandal sheet to 
be hung on the large black lines of 
the editor. Apparently, as some have 
it, nothing had been done to study 
the needs of the gifted child before 
October 1957. Actually professional 
literature of the past several decades 
is dotted with references and studies 
concerning the gifted. It is necessary 
to report, however, that it did take 
the researchers a number of decades 
to determine the characteristics of 
the gifted. This is an area in which 
much more money and effort should 
have been spent to get better results 
longer ago. Regrets, however, are 
vain, since we must build on the 
work which has gone before. 

Garrison reports that as late as 
1916 Bernard Hollander stated, “Pre- 
cocity is a morbid psychic condition, 
and those manifesting it often lack 


vitality and resisting power.” Witty 
makes a similar statement when he 
says that during the 19th century it 
was a widespread belief that “intel- 
lectual precocity is pathological.”? In 
making this same observation Otto 
reports: “Some educators went so far 
as to conclude that the extent of 
a child’s giftedness was in direct pro- 
portion to his instability. In many 
cases the gifted child was shunned 
and looked upon with jealousy and 
suspicion.”? Even as late as 1930 The 
White House Conference Report on 
Child Health and Protection con- 
tained 515 pages on the handicapped 
while only 13 pages were devoted to 
the gifted. This does not mean that 
a substantial number of leading edu- 
cators did not recognize that the 
gifted existed or that something 
should not be done for them. Many 
writers report a number of school 
systems making extensive provisions 
for the gifted. Witty, for example, 
reports: “About 1900 a number of 
school systems made rather extensive 
provisions for differences in pupil 
ability. In some cities, such as Santa 
Barbara, Calif., pupils were placed 
in groups according to the results of 
tests. The ‘three-track plan’ was used 
in many cities. Individualized instruc- 
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tion . . . was practiced in other cities. 
Special classes for the gifted pupil 
were formed in Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, and Rochester in 1920.4 It 
should also be remembered that in 
the secondary schools, and also in the 
elementary schools, standards were 
set so that the graduates of the sec- 
ondary schools would be eligible for 
college. The pupils that we now label 
as “able” were about the only ones 
attending. The big battle in the early 
1900s was not the education of the 
gifted, or at least of the able, but edu- 
cation for all. 

If we search farther back in history 
we will find many accounts of the 
instruction of gifted children. In most 
cases they were tutored. However, 
even as early as the mid-1860s some 
attention was given them in the pub- 
lic schools. The usual practice was 
to promote the gifted more rapidly. 
The Cambridge plan, mentioned by 
Beck, allowed pupils to finish six 
grades in four, five, or six years, de- 
pending on their abilities. Vacation 
school, credit by examination, and 
special classes were other methods 
used to aid the gifted children. How- 
ever, only a small percentage of the 
gifted children of the nation had 
such advantages, and almost all these 
programs were in the elementary 
schools. New York City is one of the 
cities which has done much for the 
gifted, also in the high schools. New 
York City has four special high 
schools for the gifted, enrolling 7 per 
cent or more of the total high school 
pupils of the city. 


4 Witty, p. 3. 

5 Arch O. Beck, The Education of Ex- 
cos Children (New York, 1953), 
p. : 
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Since the early 1900s a great deal 
of study has gone into the problem 
of the gifted — his characteristics, how 
he may be identified, his fundamental 
needs, his education — all of which 
are easily accessible even to the edi- 
torial writer. These studies show that 
mentally superior children as a group 
are slightly above average in height, 
weight, physical development, and 
character, and are less inclined to 
nervousness and emotional maladjust- 
ment.® Follow-up studies on approx- 
imately 1,500 subjects studied in 
1923—25 show them to be superior to 
the average in almost any category 
you may wish to name, be it mental 
and physical health, higher education, 
professional occupations, or a variety 
of others. They did more writing and 
had higher achievements and salaries 
than the normal (average) group.’ 
Otto (p.11) makes a similar state- 
ment. Almost any other author on 
this subject will verify these claims. 

In the early ‘20s research was be- 
gun to identify the gifted child. By 
that time the American philosophy of 
education which stated that there 
should be equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all, at least through 
Grade 12, was already established. 
In short, this meant that each student, 
regardless of his academic level, had 
a right to expect an education which 
would develop his potentialities to 
the fullest and that equal opportu- 
nity did not mean the same “track.” 
Cutts and Moseley put it this way: 
“You are interested in all pupils in 
your class. . . . You do not expect 


6 Witty, p. 204. 
7 Witty, p. 32. 
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your slower pupils to go as far or as 
fast as your average pupils, and you 
expect your brighter pupils to go 
further and faster.”*® Witty says it 
this way: “Wherever his gifts lie, it 
is important to remember that the 
superior child has the fundamental 
needs of all children — to grow phys- 
ically, emotionally, socially, and men- 
tally to the utmost of his abilities. He 
needs comfort and love and affection, 
challenging and creative activities, 
and a helpful and encouraging en- 
vironment within which to grow. The 
good life is living fully and richly at 
each stage of development.”® We 
love to recite a lot of clichés about 
being democratic, but we must cer- 
tainly keep in mind that democracy 
cannot mean that it is more important 
for a student to reach a teacher’s mini- 
mum than to reach his own maximum. 
All teachers will certainly agree to 
what Carolus Linnaeus, one of the 
world’s great scientists and teachers, 
said over 200 years ago: “A teacher 
can never better distinguish himself 
in his work than by encouraging 
a clever pupil, for the true discoverers 
are among them, as comets amongst 
the stars, 2° 

In 1920 certain educators came to 
the conclusion that a high IQ (a score 
above 140 on the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet Test) indicated giftedness. 
Witty reported this in the 1930s and 
then suggested that if creative work 
of a high order, rather than scholastic 
attainment, is to be the final measure- 


8 Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, 
Teaching the Bright and Gifted (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. ]J., 1957), p. 2. 


9 Witty, p. 13. 
10 Cutts and Moseley, p. 11. 
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ment of the gifted, IQ tests were a 
questionable instrument." 

Since then a great number of tests 
have been devised to aid in the identi- 
fication of the gifted: general intelli- 
gence tests, differential aptitude tests, 
individual intelligence tests, tests of 
specialized aptitudes, tests identifying 
scientific ability, interest inventories, 
achievement tests, and personality 
tests. Tests in measurement of mem- 
ory, motor ability, learning, reasoning, 
imagination, and the like, have also 
been devised. 

Learning characteristics of the fast 
learner have also been determined. 
According to Garrison (p. 204) they 
are: 

1. Quick reaction time; superior ease 

of assimilation. 


2. Greater powers of concentration 
and sustained attention. 


8. Superior in originality, initiative, 
and intellectual curiosity. 
4. Superior powers of generalization. 


5. Superior in his ability to deal with 


abstraction. 


6. Superior powers of self-criticism — 
to know when he does not know. 


7. Greater versatility and vitality of 
interest, wide range of interest, 
and greater talents. 

Identification of the gifted child 
is also aided by observations of par- 
ents, teachers, and other professional 
workers. Witty reported in 1951 
(p.16) that at that time, at least, 
teacher reports were quite unreliable. 
In a group of 6,000 children nomi- 
nated by teachers as gifted, for ex- 
ample, only 15.7 per cent were found 
to be actually gifted. Since then more 
work has been done in this area, so 


11 As reported in Garrison, p. 204. 
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that now at least some authors be- 
lieve that observation by the teacher 
is an important aspect in identifying 
the child. Cutts and Moseley (p. 11) 
point out that certain characteristics 
of the gifted are readily discernible 
in the classroom. They list the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Size of vocabulary and accurate 

use of words. 

2. Ability to make generalizations. 

8. Abstract thinking. 

4. Insight into problems. 

5. Reasoning. 

6. Problem solving. 

7. Speed of learning. 
8 


. Speed of completing intellectual 
tasks. 


9. Persistence. 

10. Memory. 

11. Foresight. 

12. Humor and wit. 

13. Range of interests and curiosity. 


14, Alertness and keenness of obser- 
vation. 


15. Initiative. 

16. Creative ability. 

17. Critical thinking. 

18. Desire to be of service. 


De Haan and Wilson make this state- 
ment: “Some abilities are better meas- 
ured by objective tests, others by ob- 
servation, and still others by a com- 
bination approach. ... In general it 
seems that the best results are ob- 
tained from a maximum use of 
both.” ” Application of these prin- 
ciples of identification shows us that 
wherever there are children there 
are probably gifted children. Most 
authors tends toward a conclusion 


12 Education for the Gifted, ed. Nelson 
E. Henry, NSSE Fifty-Seventh Yearbook, 
Part II (Chicago, 1958), p. 171. 
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that approximately 5 per cent of the 
children are gifted. 

Without exception educators agree 
that early identification of the gifted 
child is essential. If not identified 
early the child may form undesirable 
study and habit patterns which will 
handicap him later. Morris Meister 
estimates that there are 600,000 mod- 
erate to high IQ high school students, 
of which about 200,000 live in cities 
larger than 100,000, and that 300,000 
go to high schools having fewer than 
500 students. This report, similar to 
others found in the books listed in the 
bibliography, shows that there are 
“four devices ... used .. . [to provide 
for the gifted]... . Accelerating the 
bright is one device; enrichment and 
a program of elective courses two 
others. General ability grouping is 
the fourth, but this recommendation 
is made with reservations and is sug- 
gested only for larger schools.” 18 
Meister concludes that probably the 
lowest form of recognizing the gifted 
child is grade skipping. Actually, this 
is not too bad if it is limited. A better 
program is the enrichment program, 
which can be handled in any locality. 
Though he believes that the special 
class or the special school is the best 
answer, he realizes that in many areas 
it would need state or national finan- 
cial aid. Since Meister teaches in one 
of these special high schools, it might 
be well to take some of his glowing 
descriptions with a grain or two of 
salt. 

Many of the enrichment programs 
that have been developed are for the 
elementary grades. Anyone wishing 


13 As cited by Witty, p. 214. 
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to get ideas for such a program in the 
elementary school could get inspira- 
tion from Otto’s account of the Uni- 
versity of Texas workshop held in 
1955. A good discussion of what can 
be done in the high school is found 
in a study compiled by Lloyd S. 
Michael and reported in the 57th 
yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. 
Michael seems to favor the compre- 
hensive high school as a means for 
educating the gifted. Although such 
schools are not new, they are now 
being used to solve the problems of 
the entire group of the gifted. At 
present there are roughly 2,000 such 
schools among the 23,000 high schools 
in this country. 

Several years ago Dr. James B. Co- 
nant, with the aid of a $350,000 Car- 
negie Corporation grant and a small 
staff consisting of three high school 
principals and a college professor, be- 
gan a study of 50 such schools located 
in various types of small cities and 
towns in 17 states. A first graphic 
tentative report on the results was 
given in Life magazine, pp. 117—118 
in the April 14, 1958, issue. An excel- 
lent summary of his findings was 
given in the July 20, 1958, issue of 
the New York Times, p.E9, in an 
article written by Loren B. Pope. 
Here are some of the recommenda- 
tions Dr. Conant makes in his Feb- 
ruary 1959 report as summarized by 
Mr. Pope: 


1. Eliminate the small high school 
with fewer than 100 in the grad- 
uating class. 

2. Provide more and better foreign 
language teaching. 

8. Eliminate the six-period day in 
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favor of seven or eight shorter 
periods. 


4. Get the able girls into science and 
mathematics classes. 

5. Provide more guidance counsel- 
ing. 

6. Use a dual marking system for 
able and less able students. 


7. Give able students college-level 
work and advanced college place- 
ment. 


8. Devote at least half the time of 
all students to general education 
courses. For the able students 
a more rigorous program is out- 


lined. 
9. Do these things by local effort. 


10. Retain the comprehensive high 
school. 


11. Take an academic inventory of 
the top 15 or 20 per cent in the 
class each year to see if they are 
taking the difficult courses. 

Dr. Conant opposes the removal of 
vocational courses and other electives, 
for they are the reason many students 
see purpose in education. Some of 
the schools’ critics want all students to 
take advanced math and science, but 
Dr. Conant points out that many 
would be unsuited for these courses 
and would create problems. For the 
able student he outlines a program of 
18 units, consisting of four years each 
of English, mathematics, and of a 
single language, and three years each 
of social science and science. The 
program would make it possible for 
the able student to take six “solids” 
a year for a total of 24 units. This 
would also make it possible for him 
to take such electives as art, music, 
typing, and so forth. (He might even 
have time to use his superior abilities 
in football.) All pupils would mix 
daily in homerooms, physical educa- 
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tion, and certain other classroom 
periods. The success of the plan 


would depend on the school’s guid- 
ance counselors, who must help 
“every boy and girl choose the right 
subjects and pressure bright students 
to take tough courses.” Mr. Pope con- 
cludes that “none of this is likely to 
happen quickly or to prove a cure-all, 
nor do Dr. Conant and his colleagues 
think so.” 

And so we come to the end of our 
song. Results that took 40 years to 
achieve might have been achieved in 
five with the proper types of support, 
financial and otherwise. While we 
were putting millions into gadgets and 
chrome, band uniforms and stadiums, 
we were putting peanuts into educa- 
tional research. And then suddenly, 
when their Germans got ahead of our 
Germans, we ask, “What have you 
been doing with our gifted children?” 
Thank God for Sputnik I! We know 
that plans for the education of the 
gifted were ready five years ago, if 
only Congress had budgeted the 
money, and that most of the charges 
of complacency are ridiculous. Once 
more: Thank God for Sputnik I! It 
came at the right time, when most of 
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the basic research on the gifted child 
had been completed and the experi- 
mental stages of how to educate 
him had been tested and evaluated. 
We shall need more research and 
more experimentation, but we are 
ready to attempt it on a nationwide 
scale, including all the gifted children 
everywhere. 

A disaster is only a disaster when 
no constructive reaction follows. 
A tornado blows a blighted area 
away, and a new city is born; a Pearl 
Harbor arouses a nation to full, dy- 
namic co-operation. And while Sput- 
nik I was no disaster, let people be- 
lieve it if they wish and use their 
reaction to get some of the facilities 
we have needed all these years. And 
while we are getting, let us quickly 
build up a profession, a profession 
that will have status and prestige, so 
that our words will have meaning for 
the people. Today we are concerned 
with the gifted child. The impetus of 
an aroused public will give us what 
we want if we move quickly, confi- 
dently, and on a united front. Our 
next big problem may have no Sput- 
nik to rouse our people. We must rise 


and build. 


Youth vs. Age.— “Youth is not entirely a time of life —it is a state of 
mind. It is not wholly a matter of ripe cheeks, red lips, or supple knees — it is 
a temper of the will, a quality of the imagination, a vigor of emotions. Nobod 
grows old by merely living a number of years. People grow old by deserting 
their ideals. You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young 
as your self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as 
your despair. In a central place of every heart there is a recording chamber. 
So long as it receives of beauty, hope, cheer, and courage, so long are you 
young. When the wires are all down and your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then, and only then, are you grown old!” 


DoucLtas MacArRTHUR 


Have You Tried This in Art? 


JEANNE LapEwic * 


Ideas have a delightfully conta- 
gious quality when we expose chil- 
dren to them. They catch them 
quickly and immediately show signs 
of developing other ideas from the 
originals. The following activities are 
meant to serve as starting points or 
stimuli. 

1. Place a string on paper in a ran- 
dom design. Draw around the string. 
Remove string and fill in spaces with 
color. 

2. Play records, and color to the 
music. Match colors to tones. 

8. Color sections of the paper with 
the side of three light-colored crayons. 
Use dark crayons over it for a picture. 
The light background gives a filled-in 
look. 

4. Cut three-dimensional figures 
(boats, animals, etc.) from brown 
sticky tape (buy in any office supply 
store). Paste on paper. 

5. Draw an entire picture without 
removing crayon from paper. 

6. Use graph paper, and fill in 
squares to make a picture. Use no 
lines. 

7. Do fast (one- and two-minute) 
sketches of children in the room. Do 
whole figures, no faces or details. 

8. Put church symbols into an all- 
over design. 

9. Cover entire paper with velvet- 
like colors — red, yellow, blue, green, 
pink, etc. Then cover the whole thing 
with black. Scratch out picture. Color 
will show through black. 


10. Make a collage. Use an assort- 
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ment of things (string, paper, cloth, 
etc.). Paste on paper for picture or 
design. 

ll. Have child watch model while 
making sketches. 


12. Draw flowers and paste on col- 
ored-paper baking cups or candy 
cups. 

13. Make entire picture by tearing 
paper and pasting on background 
paper. 

14. Wet paper. While still wet, 
draw with colored chalk. 


15. Draw your pet dislike. 


16. Prepare light washes of water 
color. When dry, use pen and ink 
to outline picture. 


17. Make paper kites. Use string 
for tails, tie bits of cloth on them. 
Hang on string across top of room. 

18. Discuss art of contemporary 
people. Show examples. Go to art 
museums. 

19. Color a paper plate. Have de- 
sign around plate. Use water color 
first and then crayon. 

20. Color on paper towels or Ma- 
nila paper with crayon. Fill in or 
cover whole thing with water color. 
The water color will stick only where 
there is no crayon. 


21. Model with clay. 


22. Draw the colors you think of 
when you think of God’s love. 


23. Illustrate a poem. 


* Formerly teacher of first grade at the 
Ev. Lutheran School of St. Luke, Chicago; 
currently studying art in Europe. 
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24, Draw how the world looks to 
a mouse. 

25. Make place mats for special 
occasions. 

26. Make get-well cards. 

27. On a rainy day draw an um- 
brella parade. 

28. On the day of the first snow- 
fall, draw snow pictures with white 
chalk on dark paper. Or cut white 
snow objects from white paper, and 
paste on dark paper. 

29. Make posters for special days. 

80. Do soap carving. Use pen knife 
and white soap (ivory). 

31. Paint with powdered temperas, 
using big brushes and big paper. 
Spread papers on the floor to paint. 

82. Use papier-maché. Soak news- 
papers in water. Add wallpaper paste. 
When soggy, mold into shape. 

33. Draw scenes described in Bible 
stories. 

34. Draw the inside of the church. 

35. Make a pumpkin town with 
pumpkin people. 

36. Cut snowmen from white pa- 
per. Make hat and scarf from colored 
paper, 
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37. Use potatoes for block printing. 

88. Make Christmas cards. 

39. Illustrate an event, i.e. fire 
drill, operetta, etc. 

40. Make a mural, correlate with 
other subjects. 

41. Make calendars. 

42. Fold 12”18” paper in half 
the long way. Have child draw a pic- 
ture on a 6”X18” section, using all 
of the space provided. 

43. Do entire picture with side of 
crayon. Use no lines. 

44, Color Easter eggs. 

45. Make an Easter basket to put 
them in. 

46. Make a picture, using only 
straight lines. 

47. Cut circles of various sizes, put 
together to form a picture. 

48. Make a list of all the things 
you see in a city block. Put them 
all into a picture. 

49. Take a trip. When you come 
back, draw what you saw. 

50. Cut shapes from colored paper 
(without drawing first). Put together 
to make a city or some other scene. 


TEACHERS MUST BE SCHOLARS 


Wonder, the reiterated why, is as natural to the child as running, and more 
so than swimming or drop-kicking. Such complete absorption with physical 
and social activities as American schools exhibit leaves little time or inclination 
for the serious reading, contemplation, and discourse which are requisite to 
intellectual vigor. I raise the question, therefore, as to whether the values of 
American society and of American schools are such as to tempt teachers to 
become scholars or pupils to become students. If not, then no one need 
wonder that the “pursuit of excellence” goes on more avidly in the realms of 
games and congregative activities than in mathematics, science, history, 


and literature. — Francis S. CHasE 


Educational Philosophy and Religious Implication 


Wo. H. LEHMANN * 


Twenty years ago the philosophic 
treatment of educational problems by 
Missouri Synod professors and _stu- 
dents would have been looked upon 
with great suspicion and_ hostility. 
Today we accept it without question, 
in fact, are quite concerned to be in- 
volved philosophically in these mat- 
ters. The change in attitude in recent 
years is due, I think, primarily to two 
causes. First, the term philosophy it- 
self has gotten a general standing in 
the American academic world, partic- 
ularly in the educational world. It 
symbolizes academic excellence. If 
we want to impress our friends, we 
tell them that we are students of phi- 
losophy. It has become the vogue in 
America to have a philosophy of life 
(whatever that is). It has also become 
part and parcel of educational pro- 
cedure, before embarking upon a proj- 
ect, first to write the “philosophy” 
which underlies the direction of the 
project and determines the manner 
of its development. It is understand- 
able, then, that this vogue, this way 
of doing things, the recent popularity 
of this ancient discipline, should also 
make their impression upon us, par- 
ticularly upon the synodical schools 
which are in close contact with the 
general educational scene. 


Secondly, and more important, the 
concern about the philosophic foun- 
dations of education indicates a grow- 
ing intellectual seriousness in our 
synodical educational structure, par- 
ticularly among pastors and teachers. 
We want to know and to understand. 
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We are not satisfied simply to be 
traditionalists. We want to know 
why something is done, whether it 
is done well, whether it can be im- 
proved. We are not simply content 
with trial-and-error procedures. So, 
of necessity, whether we realize it or 
not, we become philosophic. This is 
certainly good. If it is not abused, 
this attitude cannot but improve what- 
ever we do. The man who acts be- 
cause he knows that the manner and 
fashion in which he acts are best can- 
not but be an improvement over the 
man who simply follows a traditional 
pattern. 

During the past ten years there 
have been various attempts to make 
explicit the philosophic foundations 
which underlie Lutheran education, 
in other words, to write the Lutheran 
philosophy of education. Such efforts 
have not met with much success. 
There have been those who have 
stoutly maintained that there is not, 
nor can there be, a Lutheran philoso- 
phy. Some have maintained that there 
is not a philosophy, but rather a the- 
ology of education. Others, seeking 
to write the philosophy of education, 
have instead compiled rather curious 
mixtures of educational jargon and 
religious dogma. Then there is the 
group which blithely has joined the 
vast army of Americans who write the 
philosophy of everything from finger 
painting to basketball dribbling. In 


short, there are too many people writ- 


* Assistant professor of philosophy, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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ing today about philosophy who 
haven't the faintest idea of what phi- 
losophy is. 

Lutherans, I think, have had par- 
ticular difficulty in making philo- 
sophic progress for a very remarkable 
reason, namely, because they have 
such a well-defined, carefully worked 
out theology, in terms of which they 
tend to describe their problems. In 
other words, it is very difficult for us, 
psychologically speaking, to translate 
theological formulations into philo- 
sophical terms applicable to educa- 
tion. This is our primary task today. 
This is the hurdle we must cross first 
to get to Lutheran philosophy. We 
need to get at a philosophic descrip- 
tion of the nature of reality as it is re- 
vealed by God in Scripture. And we 
need to arrive at a systematic under- 
standing of that reality and its impli- 
cations for education. There are three 
basic questions which we need to an- 
swer in philosophically meaningful 
language: (1) What is the nature of 
the teaching situation, (2) What is 
the purpose of education, and (8) 
How is education accomplished. 

I should like to give an extended 
example of what needs to be done 
and, thereby also, exhibit how it might 
be done, using the doctrine of original 
sin and showing its implications in 
a philosophic fashion for Lutheran 
philosophy of education. This doc- 
trine is particularly significant for edu- 
cational philosophy because it ac- 
counts for the need for education as 
well as exhibiting the basic problems 
of education. 

As is well known, there were no 
schools in the Garden of Eden. In 
fact, the only thing resembling an 
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educational instrument was the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. 
I do not propose to dwell upon the 
significance of that tree. I mention it 
in passing, simply to suggest that the 
early chapters of Genesis are much 
more significant than has generally 
been supposed and need a great deal 
more serious study than they have 
tended to get by educational phi- 
losophers. 

As a result of the sin of Adam and 
Eve something very significant hap- 
pened to them and their environment. 
They immediately changed in their 
awareness, attitude, and action toward 
themselves and God. In turn, God 
cursed their environment in such 
a way that it became inimical to their 
survival, so that only by dint of strong 
effort could they continue to survive 
in it. That nature and that problem 
of survival have been passed on to us. 

What is the significance of this the- 
ological doctrine for philosophy of 
education? Simply this, it indicates 
something quite striking about the 
nature of reality and of ourselves, first 
as parts of that reality, and then as 
percipients of it. It tells us some- 
thing about the present functioning 
of reality and of our function in it. 
First of all, it tells us that there is 
something basically “wrong” about 
natural human experience, that is to 
say, wrong, not in a moral sense (al- 
though it has its implications for 
morality), but rather, using the term 
loosely, in a mechanical sense. Reality 
is out of kilter. In fact, it is out of 
kilter in the most diabolic fashion 
possible: it is capable of being mean- 
ingful in a fashion which excludes 
God from its explanation. Let us call 
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this capability “secularism.” Reality 
is capable of secular explanation. It 
is possible to give meaning to reality 
apart from God and to live in this 
world in ignorance of God. In fact, 
it is now natural for men to be this 
way. 

One of the most significant attri- 
butes of this new reality of human 
experience is limitation. It is only 
hinted at in the early Genesis account 
and in the Savior’s few recorded re- 
marks about the nature of existence 
in eternity, and shown by contrast in 
His own Easter and post-Easter phe- 
nomenological behavior. 

There is, first of all, a limitation of 
perception, both natural and that 
occasioned by sensory defect. Sec- 
ondly, there is limitation on judgment, 
the interpretation of sensory data. 
Thirdly, there is limitation on the in- 
tellectual faculties of memory, imag- 
ination, and reason. This is a limita- 
tion of two kinds. The one is a limita- 
tion on the very possibility of getting 
to know, so that it is impossible for 
the natural man to be other than 
secular. He cannot naturally know 
the mysteries of God, no matter how 
earnestly he tries. The second is a 
limitation of experience, namely, that 
kind of limitation which is evidenced 
by the fact that a seventh-grader in 
some sense “knows” more than a first- 
grader. With regard to this second 
kind of knowing there is very little 
Scriptural information. With regard 
to the first, its presence is suggested 
for the first time after the eating of 
the forbidden fruit, when we are told 
in language somewhat contradictory 
to the current idiom: “their eyes were 
opened.” They had become secular. 
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They looked at one another and saw 
nakedness. They were conscious of 
“otherness.” They saw in such a man- 
ner now that there was meaningful- 
ness and value to the experience for 
them independent of God. They felt 
discomfort in the presence of one an- 
other and of God. This is more than 
the description of two people with 
guilty consciences. Here, for the first 
time, people were experiencing a 
limitation on reality, mutual exclusion 
from one another, from self, and from 
God. They had lost their sheer im- 
mediacy to one another. I suppose in 
modern jargon one might say that 
communication had become impaired. 
But this does not begin to describe the 
state of affairs, although it does point 
up one of the basic resultant prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps we might mention another 
limitation on reality which resulted 
from original sin. It might be called 
imperfection. Imperfection pervades 
experience to a degree we cannot be- 
gin to appreciate. Certainly we are 
aware of it in its grosser forms, for 
instance, when Johnny in second 
grade speculates about the sum of 
the digits 2 and 5, ultimately wrongly 
concluding that the appropriate an- 
swer is the digit 8. The finer forms 
of imperfection tend to escape our 
notice, particularly if we are not 
familiar with the more abstract details 
of natural physics. We tend to feel 
that the physical universe follows 
fixed, permanent rules, while man 
alone is imperfect. 

What about the nature of man him- 
self? To begin with, the doctrine of 
original sin rules out the possibility 
that the primal character of the infant 
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is neutral or good. In fact, it very 
forcefully emphasizes that the infant 
is born with a total addiction to that 
which is contrary to God. To describe 
it in words we have used earlier: the 
infant is totally secular. Consequently, 
apart from any kind of divine inter- 
vention, the infant perceives secularly, 
interprets secularly, and judges secu- 
larly. Thus he will mature and live, 
totally independent, so far as _ his 
awareness is concerned, of God. He 
may have a religion. Something fills 
the void. But the religion is not real, 
that is, true. It functions simply to 
justify and explain what he holds dear 
in life. 

The simplest teaching situation in- 
cludes a pupil, a teacher, a subject 
matter, and an environment. In terms 
of what we have already discovered, 
the natural teaching situation may be 
described simply as: a human being 
of imperfect senses and faculties, seek- 
ing to communicate in some faulty 
way, under far-from-ideal circum- 
stances, with another human being, 
of similar imperfection and less ex- 
perience, to enable the latter to under- 
stand a reality which is cockeyed and 
confused, which the former does not 
understand, in order that the latter 
may be able to deal with it success- 
fully. Obviously, the chances for suc- 
cess here are absolutely nil. And if 
this were the whole story about the 
teaching situation, we should certainly 
need to be cynics. With all these 
limitations people still manage to at- 
tain a sufficient degree of success with 
terrestrial survival to keep on with the 
attempt. In fact, there tends to be 
just enough satisfaction and hope in 
earthly life to encourage human 
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beings to keep on trying to reach per- 
fection. We invent so many gadgets 
and solve so many problems by our 
own powers that ultimately we begin 
to think that someday we can solve 
them all. This is why most people 
are content with being secular. 


It is the primary function of the 
Christian teacher to do a very dra- 
matic thing, namely, to propose that 
reality is not secular at all, that is, that 
there is nothing meaningful or valu- 
able apart from God. It takes a great 
deal of courage to make such a pro- 
posal because it runs completely 
counter to the natural interpretation 
of experience. Yet if the pupils are 
to know and to understand reality, the 
teacher must in some way cause them 
to see beyond the veil of the secular 
to discover the real purpose and 
meaning of existence. This is so 
revolutionary a kind of activity that 
it calls for an entire reconstruction of 
the entire accepted body of academic 
beliefs and attitudes. 


For education to occur, and this 
means to break the depressing di- 
lemma of the natural attempt at edu- 
cation which we described, divine in- 
tervention is necessary. Since it is 
impossible for either teacher or pupil 
to do anything himself to break out 
from the totally secular character of 
natural experience, then God must 
intervene to enlighten the understand- 
ing of teacher and pupil. We call this 
primal intervention conversion. We 
call the continuing enlightenment edi- 
fication. They embrace the total being 
of man. They do not simply do some- 
thing to him. They change him. They 
do something to his mind, his attitude, 
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his emotions, his will. Scripture tells 
us that it frees him. He is no longer 
secular. He escapes the limitation of 
the secular and begins to enter upon 
the unlimited life. 

In true education, then, there is 
a sacramental element. The means of 
divine intervention, in the soul of 
teacher and pupil alike, are employed 
to begin the educational process and 
to accompany it. As we have indi- 
cated above, without divine activity 
neither pupils nor teachers can func- 
tion. Obviously, this will inevitably 
have its effect to make both curricu- 
lum and procedure different. It has 
sometimes been suggested — usually 
as a justification for parochial schools 
—that their curriculum adds to the 
general public curriculum a fourth R, 
religion. This is not true, or rather, 
it better not be true. For unless the 
parochial school does not differ from 
the secular school in character, rather 
than by way of addition, it is not any 
whit less secular. For its primary dif- 
ference is in the way it understands 
the nature of reality and the means 
whereby it gets that understanding. 

Unfortunately, in educational psy- 
chology we have tended not to give 
too much attention to the study of the 
personality which is produced by di- 
vine intervention. For some strange 
reason we have not tended to ask: 
What is the nature of the “new man’? 
In theology we use the Latin expres- 
sion: Simul iustus et peccator to de- 
scribe it. In some respects it does not 
differ from the natural personality. 
It eats, sleeps, breathes, moves, feels, 
etc. In some very basic respects, how- 
ever, it is unique. It is related to God. 
It is no longer secular. It depends 
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on God. It has a new set of emo- 
tions, attitudes, and understandings of 
which natural personalities are incap- 
able. As a result, its interpretation 
and evaluation of its experiences are 
different. 

From the doctrine of original sin 
we realize, however, that this new 
personality is not constant. It tends 
to revert back to secularism. In fact, 
it is only by virtue of constant divine 
attention that it successfully escapes 
the attraction of secularism. There 
seems to be something particularly 
deadly about this reverting tendency. 
When it occurs, there seems to be 
a sort of “hardening” which takes 
place, with the result that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to reclaim one who 
has lapsed back to the former state. 

Consequently, in true education 
there must also be a cathartic element. 
In other words, there must be a con- 
scious effort to catch and correct the 
movement toward secularism. This 
movement may occur in a great 
variety of ways. Even as the individ- 
ual believer finds himself daily in re- 
peated transgression against the will 
of God, so also in education the move- 
ment toward secularism manifests it- 
self in pupil, in teacher, in the sub- 
ject matter. The ultimate criterion 
question in the test for secularism is: 
What does this have to do with the 
pupil’s relation to God? (This is not 
the same question as: What would 
Jesus think of this?) If it has nothing 
to do with God, if it does not relate 
to Him in any way, then it is secular. 
He has been excluded. It is very easy 
in this area of concern to substitute 
conventionality for concern. So long 
as there are no complaints from par- 
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ents and the board of education and 
so long as there are no student dis- 
cipline problems, there is a tendency 
to be satisfied. Unfortunately serenity 
does not necessarily indicate the ab- 
sence of secularism. 

Finally, if education is occurring, 
then those who are involved in the 
teaching situation are experiencing 
the true reality as God intended it to 
be. This is a very difficult subject to 
describe. Luther suggested it in a 
way when, in the explanation to the 
Second Petition, he said that we pray 
that the kingdom of God come to us. 
The kingdom coming, constantly com- 
ing, is education occurring. Note that 
education is not merely formal class- 
room experience. It is much broader 
than that. Formal education is simply 
a type of way whereby we have be- 
come accustomed to seek to improve 
as far as possible the conditions for 
the ruling of God over the souls of 
pupils. In the school we endeavor, as 
in other ways, to establish conditions 
which, at least from a human stand- 
point, are as ideal as possible for the 
kingdom of God to come to pass so 
that in the freedom of the unlimited 
reality of God they may live and 
grow. This reality with God is not 
a reality which comes to pass. In 
a sense it is introspective, for the proc- 
ess of education is internal. It is a 
new way of understanding and of 
valuing what occurs. It is seeing be- 
yond what is perceptible and valuing 
what is not apparent. 

It is not the task of the school 
simply to provide pupils with tools 
and facts and methods for wrestling 
with environment to get out of ter- 
restrial existence whatever they want. 
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This may be good Americanism, but 
it is not consistent with the philosophy 
which follows from Christian the- 
ology. 

It is not the task of the school to 
indoctrinate the pupils, so that they 
conform to a set of beliefs and prac- 
tices, established by some human or- 
ganization. Nor is it the function of 
the school to prepare pupils to fill 
their niche in society, to make their 
contribution to humanity, to serve the 
state. Each of these has the wrong 
center of existence. The center of 
reality for the educated pupil is not 
himself, not some organization, some 
person, society, humanity, or a par- 
ticular country. Rather, it is the 
source of reality Himself, God. 

As a result, the task of the school is 
to seek the kingdom of God for its 
pupils, equip them with the means of 
communication with man and God, 
lead them to an understanding of ter- 
restrial experience so that they may 
know for what purpose it exists and 
to what uses it may be put, and finally 
to encourage a growing responsibility 
for service to God. 

The significance of this for Lu- 
theran teachers is certainly very great. 
It means that first of all they are less 
than perfect in their person and func- 
tion. Consequently, they need fre- 
quently, quite frankly to criticize 
themselves and to avail themselves of 
the divine means of gracious activity. 
Secondly, it means that the environ- 
ment in which they function is going 
to have limitations which need to be 
recognized and overcome in what- 
ever ways they can devise. Thirdly, 
the materials with which they deal 
will oftentimes have their orientation 
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in secularism. In fact, some of the 
most innocuous-appearing materials 
may be of this nature. Finally, their 
pupils will be subject to all the limita- 
tions from which they suffer. They 
will need careful, individual guidance, 
particularly those who seem most 
prone to secularism. Unacceptable 
behavior, laziness, failure to work up 
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to capacity, indifference, inattention, 
etc., all ultimately have their founda- 
tion in secularism. It will be the task 
of the teacher, as wisely and as con- 
secratedly as he knows how, to sub- 
ject his pupils to divine attention and 
enlightenment, that they may learn to 
walk in the freedom of the reality of 
God. 


PEN SWIPES 


© Parents have always found excuses for their children when they failed to 
make it to school. Some of them have been honest, and some of them have 
stretched the truth a bit. One of the most widely used, and sometimes abused, 
excuses has been the breakdown of transportation. To show how this excuse 
has changed through the years, Frederick J. Moffitt in Nation’s Schools give 


this “History of Transportation.” 


“1860 — Dear Teacher: Please excuse Mary for absence from school 
yesterday because it was her brother’s turn to wear the shoes. 


“1900 — Dear Professor: John missed school today because the horse suc- 
cumbed to an attack of glanders on Murder Hill. 


“1910 — Dear Principal: Jane was absent yesterday because her father 


broke his arm cranking the Ford. 


“1950 — Dear Superintendent: 
wouldn’t wait for him. 


Willie overslept, and the school bus 


“1960 — Dear Announcer: Karen missed her lesson yesterday because the 


TV tube blew out.” — QUOTE. 


= 


* 


® While visiting a country school the inspector from the Board of Education 
became angry because of the noise in the next room. He opened the door, 
grabbed one of the taller boys who seemed to be doing most of the talking, 
dragged him into the next room, stood him in a corner, and said, “Now be 
silent and stand there.” A few minutes later a small boy stuck his head in the 
door and asked, “Please, sir, may we have our teacher back?” — Haroip 


BucHANAN in National Future Farmer 


= 


* 


@ An article in Coronet magazine tells about murderous jaguars that threat- 
ened to stop construction of the Pan American Highway by attacks on workers. 
An ingenious safety engineer solved the problem. He scared the big cats back 
into the jungle depths. How did he do it? He simply blasted a rock-and-roll 
recording through a public address system mounted on a jeep. The jaguars 


just couldn’t take it. Who or what can? 


cd 


me 


© Overestimating your ability, says the Fraternal Monitor, may result in some 
disappointments, but underestimating it can result in downright failure. In the 
final analysis you should not measure your success by what you have accom- 


plished, but by what you should accomplish with your ability. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
Jan. 1, 1960 


DeEar CECILLE: 


Jan. 1, 1960! Hard to believe, isn’t it? Another year, another decade — 
and only 40 more trips around the sun, and we'll be greeting one another with 
shouts of “Happy New Century!” God willing, that is. 

Yes, God willing. For He still holds this universe of ours — or shall I say 
His? — in the palm of His almighty hand. And happy is the man, the woman, 
who has come to know this; above all, who has come to know this in the person 
of the Christ, in whom God has entered history and in whom we find three 
priceless blessings: the way back to the Father, the ultimate truth concerning 
our existence, and the beginnings of eternal life. 

On the other hand, how unhappy the person who does not understand his 
origin and his destiny! Who, whether he knows it or not, lives his life to the 
tune of Omar Khayyém’s pitiful philosophy: 


Yesterday This Day’s Madness did prepare: 
Tomorrow’s Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 


Which reminds me of an experience I recently had with a group of Sunday 
school teachers. Asked at the last minute to take over a teacher preparation 
session, I worked to find a way to get at several stories on stewardship (the 
parable of the talents, the widow’s mite, and three others). What I finally 
did was to begin by throwing out the question, “Why were you born?” 

Apparently few of those present had ever been asked that question — or 
had ever seriously asked it of themselves. For a while there was that period 
of deafening silence, the terrors of which any teacher knows only too well. 
But gradually one and then another and another began to open up, stabbing 
at what each hoped was the answer. I can still see the jottings that finally 
covered our little portable chalkboard: 


1) to learn of Jesus 4) to suffer and sorrow 
2) to keep the human race alive 5) to help other people 
3) to spread the Gospel 6) to glorify, praise, and worship God 


Well, to make a long story short, the group finally agreed that No.6 on 
the board represented the best answer. But this, of course, opened up all 
kinds of other paths to explore; for example: If I am born sinful, what is 
necessary before I can ever glorify, praise, and please God? How can I do 
this in my daily life, which consists in so many seemingly mundane activities? 
What does this mean as I examine my allotment of time, treasures, and talents? 

And so the minutes quickly passed. And as they did, I could sense a spirit 
of wonder and even amazement developing. As one teacher put it, “Well, 
then our whole life is God’s, isn’t it?’ By this time, however, we just had 
to get at the Bible stories. Though we discussed them only briefly, I am certain 
that these teachers taught them from a new perspective, a perspective that 
can easily shake a learner to his roots. 

Which leads me to suggest that sometime this year you try the question 
on yourself, your pupils, your teen-agers, and your adults. Then perhaps you, 
too, will find yourself in the role of a root-shaker, your own included. 


Tremblingly yours, 
MO 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


HERBERT D. BRUENING, Editor 


Some Reflections on Music Education 


Les.iiz R. ZEppIEs * 


This article is taken from part of 
the final chapter of the writer’s doc- 
toral dissertation: Music Education 
Principles and Practices in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 

To accumulate impressions of, and 
data on, present music education 
practices and conditions in our 
schools, 21 Lutheran schools of the 
Northern Illinois District were visited, 
25 returning “vicar-teachers” at Con- 
cordia, River Forest, were inter- 
viewed, and a questionnaire on school 
music practices was sent to all teach- 
ers of the Central District. 

This District was sampled because 
it seemed to be representative of the 
church’s school system. Thus it was 
felt that conclusions based on data 
provided by this District might have 
some validity when the condition of 
music education throughout Synod 
was evaluated. 

Sixty-six per cent (71 of a total of 
107) of the schools of the District 
were represented on the returns from 
the questionnaires; 58 per cent of the 
teachers (264 of a total of 454) re- 
turned completed questionnaires. An 
interpretation of the tabulated figures 
derived from answers to the question- 
naires provided the following general- 
izations on present Lutheran music 
education practices: 
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1. In principle, music has a firm 
place in the Lutheran school cur- 
riculum and usually appears in 
most classroom schedules. Gen- 
erally, however, it is neglected, 
and its position is tenuous and 
insecure. In respect to or- 
ganization and administration, 
music seems to be on the fringe, 
a stepchild in the family of Lu- 
theran school subjects. The data 
supplied by teachers who handle 
their own music activities re- 
vealed that it did not receive 
the attention and time required 
to make it qualify as a major sub- 
ject along with religion and the 
traditional three R’s. 


2. A few schools appear to have ex- 
cellent music programs, in which 
the teaching is of a high caliber 
and the total music offering is 
varied, graded, sequential, ac- 
cumulative, developmental, and 
adequately organized and uni- 


fied. 


3. However, there are too many 
schools — more than fifty per 
cent — where the quantity and 
and quality of music experiences 
are substandard. Those are 
schools with meager offerings 


* Associate professor of music at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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(usually “only singing”), no 
organized program, insufficient 
time and materials, and a gen- 
eral approach which can only be 
characterized as haphazard and 
restrictive. 


. Central District schools (and ap- 
parently those of Synod at large) 
seem to be realizing with admir- 
able persistency the primary Lu- 
theran music education aim of 
using music as an effective aid 
for spiritual impression and ex- 
pression, for Christian nurture 
and worship. 
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cialists” who could be of admin- 
istrative and supervisory assis- 
tance to novice teachers and to 
those insecure in the subject. 


. The multigrade classroom (738 


per cent in the District) seems 
to have an adverse effect upon 
the quantity and quality of the 
music instruction — too little 
time and opportunity. 


. More than half of the teachers 


responding considered _ their 
music teaching to be inade- 
quate and their programs dis- 
organized and narrow. 


5. On the other hand, these schools 
seem to be some distance from 
the secondary Lutheran music 
goal of providing rich, stimulat- 


Specific strengths and weaknesses 
of the District music education situa- 
tion appear to be: 


ing, and satisfying emotional and 1. Strengths 
aesthetic experiences through a. General integration of music 
music. In short, the spiritual- with religion. 
musical objectives are being met b. Use of music in school and 
but the artistic-musical are not. church worship services. 

6. The schools seem to understand c. Widespread use of synodical 
general Lutheran music princi- hymnals and song materials. 


ples but seem to be generally de- a 


aay : . Frequent use of secular song 
ficient in music practices. 


materials. 
7. Music teaching in the primary 


grades appears to be slightly bet- 
ter than that to be found at 
higher levels. The factors of 
time and opportunity are impor- f 
tant determinants in this respect. 


e. Growing tendency on the part 
of experienced teachers to 
substitute for those unskilled 
in music. 


. Tendency of larger schools to 
attempt a planned program 
which often is supervised by 
the teacher who is also parish 
director of music. 


The following specific conclusions 
should also be noted: 


1. There is little departmental 
teaching. Most teachers handle 2. Weaknesses 
their own classroom music 


mG : 
duties: a. General lack of organized 


courses of study adapted to 
the needs of the individual 
schools. 


2. Few schools have local resource 
people or music education “spe- 
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b. Programs too narrow, often 
restricted to singing, with 
some rhythmic experiences in 
the primary grades. 

c. Too little effort in behalf of 
a broader musical offering 
which should include a_bal- 
ance of vocal and instrumental 
experiences. 

d. Too little time or effort de- 
voted to experiences with 
rhythms, percussion, melody, 
and harmony instruments, in 
listening and appreciation, 
and general music creativity. 

e. Too few schools offering ex- 
perience which develops skill 
in music reading and part 
singing. 

f. Insufficient remedial help for 
poor singers. 

g. Too little time allotted to 
music generally, especially in 
the intermediate and upper 
grades. 

h. Lack of use or knowledge of 
basic music series, supplemen- 
tary books and helps, and 
audio-visual aids. 


The recommendations which ap- 
pear in this study apply to the schools 
of the entire Synod. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
On the basis of an examination of 
printed materials on Lutheran music 
education, interviews, a series of 
school visitations, the questionnaire 
data previously analyzed, and _ per- 
sonal observation, the following con- 
clusions are offered. 
1. Missouri Synod schools have 
been successful in preserving 
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and implementing a basic music 
education concept which, pro- 
ceeding from a Bible-centered 
theology and from a spiritually 
motivated philosophy of educa- 
tion, values music primarily for 
its effective support of the school 
system’s fundamental and_per- 
vading religious goals. 


bo 


. However, these schools have not 
satisfactorily carried out the sec- 
ondary Lutheran music educa- 
tion objective of providing expe- 
riences which also exploit and 
reveal the inherent “musical” 
values of music. 


In other words, the spiritual-musical 
aims seem to receive sufficient con- 
sideration, but too often the artistic 
values of music are overlooked. 

This criticism does not imply that 
a totally new Lutheran music educa- 
tion outlook must be formulated. 
Music’s spiritual role and service in 
behalf of the Word of God should 
continue to be its greatest contribu- 
tion to Lutheran education. This art, 
along with the other subjects of the 
curriculum, also should be required 
to “be about the heavenly Father's 
business.” For this reason the singing 
of hymns and liturgical chants ought 
always to be the basic music activity 
in the Lutheran school. 

However, Lutheran music educa- 
tion should not merely indulge in “a 
little hymn singing” and deny Lu- 
theran children the right and oppor- 
tunity to enjoy music as a delightful 
artistic and emotional experience. 
There is sufficient evidence in the 
Bible to indicate that the Lord gave 
us music also for its own sake. Thus, 
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while employing music for religious 
purposes, Lutheran education must 
also provide a balance of vocal and 
instrumental activities which contrib- 
ute to the child’s aesthetic, emotional, 
physical, social, and _ recreational 
needs, 

The realization of primary and sec- 
ondary music objectives can be a real- 
ity if more time and attention are 
given to music in Lutheran schools. 
The traditional emphasis on music’s 
spiritual role need not prevent these 
schools from offering more of the non- 
religious benefits and possibilities of 
music. The primary (spiritual ) objec- 
tive is accomplished quite adequately 
with the little time now devoted to 
music in Lutheran schools. The sec- 
ondary (musical) should and can be 
accomplished through proper sched- 
uling, appropriate materials, and in- 
creased effort. Suggestions in behalf 
of this goal appear in the following 
section. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

The suggestions listed here are sub- 
mitted as ideals and may apply even 
in part only to the large Lutheran 
schools. Smaller schools should adopt 
as many of the basic recommendations 
as possible. 

Every means used in the study to 
evaluate Lutheran music education re- 
vealed one outstanding weakness: the 
almost total lack of complete, well- 
organized classroom music programs. 
This deficiency, if remedied, would 
be a first major step toward the im- 
plementation of Lutheran music prin- 
ciples. 


Music programs. — In order to have 
a good music program, each school, 
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large or small, must apply the same 
educational principles to music as are 
used in the common branches of the 
curriculum. A good music program 
also requires proper and adequate 
scheduling, facilities, materials and 
equipment, and the highest quality 
of teaching. The actual course as out- 
lined should be organized on a thor- 
oughly realistic basis, geared to the 
needs and potentialities of the school, 
the pupils, and the teachers. The 
smaller schools will be expected to 
adopt a program of limited scope, and 
the larger units should be able to 
offer experiences in all of the several 
basic areas. Specific area activities 
are listed below. 
1. Singing 

a. The formulation of a graded 
hymn list which specifies 
actual titles for each class- 
room and would result in a 
substantial repertoire of the 
church’s finest chorales and 
hymns. 

b. The allocation of portions of 
the various liturgical services 

- to the different rooms for 
study and use. 

c. The use of a basic, graded 
music series offering a wealth 
of secular songs and skills. 

d. Experiences with unison rote 
songs, sight singing, and part 
singing. 

e. Participation in small and 
large vocal ensembles. 

f. Remedial help for the poor 
singers. 


2. Rhythm 


~ a. Free and directed rhythmic 
responses involving funda- 
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mental movements, imperson- 
ation, imitation, dramatiza- 
tion, and action songs. 


. Singing games and _ folk 


dances. 


. Rhythmic aspects of reading 


readiness and notation. 


. Singing, playing, and _ physi- 


cally demonstrating rhythm 
figures or patterns. 


8. Listening and Appreciation 


a. 


Experiences which lead the 
children to listen actively and 
creatively to many types of 
music. 


. Knowledge of instruments of 


the orchestra, composers, folk 
music, and national styles. 


. Listening for tonal, rhythmic, 


harmonic, and qualitative as- 
pects of music (pitch, dura- 
ation, major, minor, timbre). 


. Awareness of styles and forms 


(phrases, lullabies, marches, 
dances). 


. Concert and program atten- 


dance and participation. 


. Various. styles of church 


music. 


4. Instruments 


a. 


b. 


Rhythmic experiences with 
percussion instruments. 


Melody making with bells, 
piano, and pre-band flutes. 


. Harmonic experiences with 


autoharp, piano, and instru- 
mental ensembles. 


5. Creativity 


a. 


Experimenting with new 
tunes, new texts, and new 
songs. 


b. Creative rhythmic responses 
(new actions, steps, and dram- 
atizations ). 

c. Scoring for percussion instru- 
ments and new tunes on mel- 
ody and harmony instruments. 

d. Creative song interpretations. 

e. Drawing to music and illus- 
trating song stories or mood 
music. 


6. Notation 


a. Tonal aspects of music read- 
ing (melodic outline, pitch 
movement up-down-across, 
pitch levels, skips, volume, 
steps, phrases, tonal patterns). 

b. Rhythmic aspects of notation 
(beats, meter, accents, dura- 
tion, tempo, rhythm patterns). 

c. Sight singing of unison and 
part songs. 

d. Playing from _ instrumental 
scores, 


7. Integration 

a. Music and worship (class- 
room devotions, church serv- 
ices, children’s choir, pag- 
eants, symbolism, the Chris- 
tian church year). 

b. Music with art and literature. 

c. Music with the social studies. 

d. Music in community life. 


Time allotment.—To carry out a 
full music program, there must be 
sufficient time scheduled at each 
grade level. Daily periods of fifteen 
or twenty minutes are ideal, with 
more frequent and shorter periods in 
the primary grades. 

Materials. — Hymnals, a basic music 
series, records, a tuned piano, a phono- 
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graph, and percussion instruments are 
necessities. The more complete pro- 
gram will require additional aids: 
supplementary songbooks, texts and 
manuals for the teachers, melody 
flutes, autoharp, melody bells, charts, 
flannelgraph boards, films and film- 
strips, and pictures. 

Implementation. — The concern and 
co-operation of several different peo- 
ple and agencies are necessary for the 
effective implementation of the music 
opportunities listed above. 


1. The District superintendents of 
Lutheran schools can do much 
in an advisory and supervisory 
capacity to promote better music 
in their schools. Their offices 
could serve as materials (books, 
films, filmstrips, records) centers 
for the whole District. The su- 
perintendents could also make 
use of the music specialists in 
their areas to perform school vis- 
itations, organize music seminars 
and workshops, and _ prepare 
courses of study in music for 
schools of their Districts. 

2. Principals should be concerned 
with the supervision and admin- 
istration of music in their schools 
and provide opportunities at 
faculty meetings for discussions 
of an evaluative and corrective 
nature, 

3. Music specialists, though teach- 
ing a full load of classroom sub- 
jects, should lead the way in 
establishing a realistic and effec- 
tive music program for their 


1 Several superintendents, it is true, have 
been very active in establishing such in- 
service opportunities for growth in music 
training. 
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schools. They may serve as re- 
source people for colleagues and 
generally assist them with meth- 
odology, the selection and use of 
materials, scheduling, and en- 
couragement. 

4, The classroom teacher, sensitive 
to the power and place of music 
in the Lutheran school and to 
the needs and potentialities of 
the children, can, with a positive 
attitude and with careful plan- 
ning and preparation, be the 
most effective instrument in be- 
half of better music programs. 
Qualified and zealous teachers 
by their daily efforts establish 
the vital factor of continuity and 
consistency. 

5. Synodical colleges that are 
charged with the responsibility 
of preparing qualified Lutheran 
teachers should provide ade- 
quate course offerings in the 
fields of professional education, 
music history and_ literature, 
theory, music pedagogy, and in- 
strumental techniques. The mu- 
sic education instructors could 
also serve as resource people 
for individual teachers, Districts, 
and the various educational 
boards. 

6. The Board of Parish Education 
is to be commended for its efforts 
in behalf of Lutheran music 
education (hymnals, courses of 
study, and the new Lutheran 
music series) and should con- 
tinue to provide the necessary 
leadership for curriculum im- 
provement. 


Evaluation.—The personnel of 
each school, whatever its size, ought 
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to make frequent examinations of the 
local music offering. The following 
criteria are offered as an evaluative 
check list? for judging the effective- 
ness of Lutheran music education 
programs. 


1. The general objectives of Lu- 
theran music education are 
grasped, and their implications 
for each teacher are under- 
stood. 

2. The total program is organized 
and developed so that the 
major objectives are realized 
through related activities and 
appropriate outcomes, 

3. The program exhibits contin- 
uity and consistency. 

4, A balance of vocal and instru- 

mental activities are offered. 

. The program provides for the 
various needs of the children 
in terms of a breadth of enjoy- 
able experiences. 

6. There are ample opportunities 
for participation by all chil- 
dren. 

7. There is definite provision for 
the development of musical 
interests, understandings, and 
skills. 

8. The program serves as a vital 
factor in the school, home, 
church, and community life of 
the child. 


9. The program includes oppor- 
tunities for extraclassroom mu- 
sic experiences in regular and 
special church services, pro- 


2 Nohl’s An Instrument for Evaluating 
Lutheran Schools (Concordia) offers some 
suggestions for music education evaluation. 
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grams, operettas, ensemble 
groups, and concerts. 

- 10. Sufficient time is allotted to 
music in each classroom. 


- Ll. Instructional materials, equip- 
ment, and aids are adequate in 
quantity and quality. 

. 12. The faculty co-operates in the 
best interests of the program. 


. 18. Provision is made for occa- 
sional constructive evaluation 
of the entire music offering. 

. 14. There is opportunity for in- 
service training for the teach- 
ers. 

.... 15. The program leads both teach- 
ers and children to the under- 
standing that also through 
music “He hath done all things 
well” and appreciate more 
fully the Lord’s majesty, grace, 
and love. 


CODA 

Even if Lutheran schools could 
reach the highest ideals in respect to 
a well-articulated set of music objec- 
tives, a good course of study, excel- 
lent methods and techniques, ade- 
quate materials and time, receptive 
pupils and qualified teachers, nothing 
is gained unless the saving Word of 
God leavens every activity and the 
love of Christ shines through. Lu- 
theran music education, whatever its 
condition, rests upon a spiritual ful- 
fillment which will come on that day 
of days when Jesus Himself shall say, 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, in- 
herit the Kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” 
(Matthew 25:34). This is the chief 
function and inspiration of Lutheran 
music education. 


Spanish and Portuguese Organ Music 


Hersert Gotscu * 


The organ music of Spain and Por- 
tugal, although not as extensive as 
that of Germany and France, has suf- 
fered an undeserved neglect by organ- 
ists. Some very interesting music for 
both service and recital has been thus 
overlooked. It is the purpose of this 
article to acquaint the reader with 
several of the more important com- 
posers of these two countries and with 
available collections in which their 
music may be found. 

As a preliminary some of the chief 
forms peculiar to these composers 
should be defined. 

Tiento — an Iberian form generally 
comparable to the multithematic 
ricercare, although numerous ex- 
amples can be found with less imita- 
tive construction. 

Versillo, verso, verset —a verse for 
the organ. In chanting the liturgical 
offices and parts of the Mass the choir 
and the organ alternated verse by 
verse. The organ verse would use the 
plain chant as a cantus firmus. Most 
of these were improvised, but some 
written examples remain. 

Diferencia — Spanish term for elab- 
orate keyboard variations on a pre- 
existent polyphonic vocal composition. 

Glosa — a keyboard transcription of 
a vocal work which differs from its 
model chiefly in the introduction of 
idiomatic figuration and ornamenta- 
tion. 

Sonata —the binary Italian key- 
board sonata best known from those 
of Domenico Scarlatti. 


The greatest and best-known Span- 
ish organist was Antonio do Cabezén 
(1510—1566), blind from infancy, who 
served as organist to King Philip II 
from 1589 until his death. He accom- 
panied the king on journeys to Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and England, 
and probably came into contact with 
many of the leading musicians of 
these countries. His music was pub- 
lished in 1578 by his son, Hernando, 
under the title Obras de Musica para 
Tecla, Arpa y Vilhuela, de Antonio de 
Cabezoén (Music for Keyboard, Harp, 
and Lute). The compositions pro- 
gress in difficulty from short practice 
pieces in two voices and versillos to 
lengthy tientos and diferencias. Some 
40 of Cabezén’s selections were also 
included in the Libro de Cifra Nueva 
(1557) of Luys Venegas de Henes- 
trosa, which Higinio Anglés has tran- 
scribed into modern notation in the 
Monumentos de la Misica Espafiola. 

Cabezén is better represented in 
modern anthologies than any of the 
other Spanish composers. While his 
diferencias and glosas were more im- 
portant in their contribution to the 
development of keyboard idioms, his 
tientos and versillos are more likely to 
find a place in the church repertoire 
today. 

Willi Apel writes with high praise 
for Cabezén: 

I know of no one among the clavier 

and organ composers of all time who, 


* Instructor in music at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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by reason of musical spirituality, pro- 
fundity, and exalted seriousness of 
purpose, austerity and sublimity of 
thought, and last, but not least, com- 
plete contrapuntal mastery, more prop- 
erly belongs in J. S. Bach’s company.* 
Kaller’s Altspanische Orgelmeister 
includes versillos on the eight psalm 
tones and settings for the Magnificat 
in each of the eight tones. In these 
Cabezén displays quite a variety of 
techniques in treating a cantus firmus. 
While their original purpose of sup- 
plying organ settings of alternate 
verses of chants is unlikely to be 
carried out today, the organist will 
find them valuable as additions to his 
repertoire of short preludes and as 
models of simple contrapuntal treat- 
ment. 


The same anthology also contains 
fantasies by Tomas de Santa Maria 
(d.1570) from his Arte de Tafer 
Fantasia (1565), an_ instructional 
method in the techniques of playing 
and of improvising. These fantasies 
he included as examples of the proper 
way to improvise preludes in each of 
the eight church tones. They can still 
serve their original purpose with or- 
ganists today. 


The other dominating figure of 
Spanish organ music was Juan Ca- 
banilles (1644-1712), organist at the 
Metropolitan Cathedral at Valencia 
for more than 45 years. Although only 
about a third of his compositions were 
preserved in manuscript, they number 
over 800, including tientos, toccatas, 
pasacales, gallardas, and hundreds of 


* Willi Apel, “Early Spanish Music for 
Lute and Keyboard Instruments,” The Musi- 
cal Quarterly, XX (1934), p. 298. 
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versillos. To date only three of the 
proposed ten volumes of his collected 
works have been issued under the 
editorship of Higinio Anglés. From 
the contents of these, Charles Tour- 
nemire and Flor Peeters have pre- 
pared three short volumes of selected 
works. 


Two pasacales demonstrate Caba- 
nilles’ craftsmanship in handling the 
ostinato-variation form. A. tripartite 
toccata in the second book is really 
a canzone with the second and third 
themes being rhythmic transforma- 
tions of the first. The third section 
especially displays the composer’s 
rhythmic vigor. Most of the composi- 
tions in this series are tientos. While 
some of these continue along the con- 
servative lines of the historic form, 
others are treated with considerable 
freedom, chordal and toccata passages 
being found in what had previously 
been only a fugal form. Three other 
tientos of Cabanilles are found in the 
sixth volume of Joseph Bonnet’s His- 
torical Organ-Recitals: Old Spanish 
Masters. 


One eighteenth-century composer 
may be briefly mentioned for con- 
tributions to the literature of the 
organ as an ensemble instrument. 
Antonio Soler (1729-1783) wrote six 
concertos for two keyboard instru- 
ments (two organs, or organ and 
harpsichord) and six quintets for 
strings and organ. Although tran- 
scriptions of some of the concertos 
for a single instrument have been 
published in our country, the original 
versions of both the concertos and 
quintets are to be found only in Span- 
ish publications. 
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Although Cabezén and Cabanilles 
stand ahead of their compatriots be- 
cause of the quantity of music they 
wrote and its availability in perform- 
ing editions today, there are other 
composers who deserve a place in our 
repertoire. They are represented in 
three excellent anthologies. 


Besides those already mentioned in 
this article, Bonnet has included in 
his collection examples by two com- 
posers of the generations between 
Cabezén and Cabanilles: Sebastian 
Aguilera de Heredia (1570—16__.) and 
Francisco Correa de Araujo (1581 to 
1663). The latter appears especially 
interesting from the standpoint of har- 
mony, dissonance, and rhythm. Al- 
though the tiento in the Bonnet col- 
lection seems to be the only one of 
his compositions available in a per- 
forming edition, it is hoped that the 
recent transcription of his Facultad 
Organica (1626) into modern nota- 
tion by Marcario Santiago Kastner in 
the Monumentos de la Musica Espani- 
ola will provide the source for addi- 
tional practical editions. 


A most interesting anthology is 
Joseph Muset’s Early Spanish Organ 
Music, which has one example from 
each of 19 different composers of the 
16th to 18th centuries. Since Muset 
collected most of the music from 
manuscripts found in old Spanish 
churches, the names of many of the 
composers are known only from these 
manuscripts and practically no biogra- 
phical information can be found about 
them. The collection provides a fine 
survey of the different forms used. 
Because of the wide range of material 
and composers, this, more than any 
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other single volume, will give a bal- 
anced introduction to the Spanish 
organ music. 


A third anthology, Silva Ibérica, 
provides music which was inter- 
changeable between the organ and 
other keyboard instruments (chiefly 
the harpsichord). Recitalists rather 
than service players will find this col- 
lection valuable. 


The compositions of two Portuguese 
masters are available and should be 
mentioned here. Manuel Rodrigues 
Coelho (1583-1633) wrote tientos 
which require considerable keyboard 
facility. Except for those tientos pre- 
pared by Kastner, Coelho’s composi- 
tions published as Flores de Musica 
in 1620 have not appeared in print 
since. 


Of immediate appeal are the toc- 
catas of Carlos Seixas (1704-1742), 
found in Cravistas Portuguezes I. Al- 
though written in the style of the 
harpsichord sonatas of Domenico 
Scarlatti with whom Seixas is thought 
to have studied, many of these toc- 
catas are effective also on the organ. 
E. Power Biggs has included several 
of them in his recording of Spanish 
and Portuguese organ music. (Co- 
lumbia KL 5167) 


Since the Biggs recording was made 
on organs of these two countries, in- 
cluding some which date from the 
18th century, it is possible to hear 
some of the authentic tonal colors the 
Spanish and Portuguese composers 
employed which differentiate their 
music from that of other European 
countries. All except one of the com- 
positions on this recording are found 
in the collections listed in this article. 
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While the research which has made 
available the early organ music of 
other countries has been carried out 
by numerous musicologists for each 
nation, that for the Iberian Peninsula 
has come almost entirely from only 
three scholars. The earliest was Felipe 
Pedrell, who transcribed the works of 
Cabezon in the Hispaniae Schola 
Musica Sacra and also edited several 
anthologies which are no longer avail- 
able. Higinio Anglés has authored 
many scholarly articles which have 
helped to disseminate information 
about the Spanish school besides edit- 
ing various modern editions of his- 
torical collections. Kastner has been 
active in several areas: the editing of 
historical collections, the preparation 
of articles and books on various com- 
posers, and the publication of several 
of the practical editions listed below. 
He also authored most of the articles 


on early Spanish music in the latest . 


Grove’s Dictionary. 
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Bonnet, Joseph (ed.). Old Spanish Masters. 
Vol. VI of Historical Organ Recitals. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1940. 


Cabezén, Antonio de. Claviermusik. Edited 
by M. S. Kastner. (Edition Schott 4286. ) 
Mainz: B. Schotts Soehne, 1951. 


Cabanilles, Johannis. Opera Selecta: Pro 
Organo. Edited by Charles Tournemire 
and Flor Peeters. Brussels: Schott Freres, 
1948. 


Coelho, P. Manuel Rodrigues. Five Tientos. 
Edited by Santiago Kastner. (Edition 
Schott 2506.) Mainz: B. Schotts Soehne, 
1936. 


——. Four Susanas or Tientos. Edited by 
M. S. Kastner. (Edition Schott 4633.) 
Mainz: B. Schotts Soehne, 1955. 


Kaller, Ernst (ed.). Altspanische Orgel- 
meister. Vol. III of Liber Organi. (Edi- 
tion Schott 1621.) Mainz: B. Schotts 
Soehne, 1933. 


Kastner, M. S. (ed.). Cravistas Portuguezes. 
Vol. I. (Edition Schott 2382.) Mainz: 
B. Schotts Soehne, 1935. 

(ed.). Silva Ibérica. (Edition Schott 
4215.) Mainz: B. Schotts Soehne, 1954. 

Muset, Joseph (ed.). Early Spanish Organ 
Music. New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 
1948. 


The truth about Bach may be broadly told by saying that, contrary to 


popular belief, he never composed a chorale. 


Two kinds of hymn tune 


came from Bach — his original songs and his chorale-arrangements. But Bach 
will only be understood in this context if it be made clear at the beginning 
that his technique and vocabulary of composition had nothing whatever in 


common with the traditional chorale technique. 


He follows and crowns 


Freylinghausen; that is, he moves in the tradition of the sacred song which 
has been for two or three generations in clear opposition to that of the chorale. 
Bach must be thought of as a consummate composer who, with the true humil- 
ity of the great, knew when he was not wanted. Clearly conscious that he 
had nothing to add to the rich store of popular hymn tunes, he added 
nothing. — Erm Rovutiey in The Music of Christian Hymnody, (London: 
Independent Press Limited, 1957), p. 81. 


We must understand clearly that choir work is a means of public worship. 
It is not a musical act, although it is musical. It is not a display of organizing 
skill, although it is organized. It is not a performance, although people 
witness it. It is worship, and this is a rare and special thing. Its end and aim 
is the end and aim of public worship. — Cari Hater in The Christian Choir 


Member (p.7) 


Concepts Concerning the Registers of the Modern Organ 


Paut Bunjes * 


(Eprror’s Note: Beginning with the pres- 
ent issue, we hope to present a series of 
articles of a professional and technical na- 
ture, dealing with the modem organ. Some 
of the information to be presented is ac- 
cessible to scholars in books. and mono- 
graphs almost entirely, however, in a for- 
eign language and, most frequently, scat- 
tered throughout the literature in the field. 
Other of the information is original here, 
and all of it has been related to American 
theory and practice.) 


PIPE SCALES: .A RULE 
OF REFERENCE 

The scale of organ pipes constitutes 
one of the critical factors in the de- 
velopment of organ tone with which 
the organ designer must wrestle anew 
each time a set of pipes is to be con- 
structed for a given instrument in 
a given building. 

Under the term scale is generally 
understood the relative “fatness” of 
the corpus of a pipe. Expressed phys- 
ically, the scale of a pipe refers to 
the ratio of its diameter to its length. 
Suppose, e.g., that a diameter of 
10 cm. would produce a satisfactorily 
extensive ! tone in a pipe whose cor- 
pus had a length of 100 cm. The 
ratio of the diameter to the length 
(i.e., the scale) would then be ex- 
pressed as 1:10.2 Hypothetically, such 
a ratio could be used as a starting 
point in developing a series of pipes 
for a given organ voice. 


THE OCTAVE RATIO 


If maintained throughout the com- 
pass of a voice,’ the diameters of the 


* Associate professor of music at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


1 Having the capacity to fill an acoustical 
volume. 


successive octaves would be related 
to each other as 1:2,4 inasmuch as the 
octave ratio of the lengths of the 
corpus must, perforce, diminish or 
increase in the ratio of 1:2. In such 
a case, the ratios of the diameters 
would be wholly and rigidly depend- 
ent on the progressive variation in the 
lengths of the corpus. 

In practice this condition is unde- 
sirable, since long experience has 
proved that such a ratio of diminu- 
tion or augmentation in the diameters 
materially affects the extensity and re- 
sultant tone color, the effect being 
that the pipes in their diameters *® 
(when ascending) diminish much too 
rapidly, thus prohibiting the main- 
tenance of a consistent extensity and 
tone color in the successive pipes of 
the series. Accordingly, in the course 


_of time, organ builders have sought 


to correct this discrepancy in various 
ways. No real satisfactory solution, 
however, was found until the ratio of 
diminution of the diameters was com- 
pletely divorced from that of the 
lengths. 

Once this condition obtained, each 
factor was able to pursue its own 
ratio of diminution, independent of 
the other: the term “scale” took on 


a different meaning. Instead of ex- 


1 
2 Thus: d 2 i where d is the 


I 5. 100 avio 
diameter and | is the length of the corpus. 
3 C—c,: 61 pipes. 
4 Thus: © = 1 or, conversely, £ Ss - 


where c is the shorter (higher) octave and 
C the longer (lower) octave. 


5And, simultaneously, in their cross- 
sectional areas. 
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pressing the ratio of the diameter to 
the length of the corpus, it now ex- 
pressed the ratio of the diameter or 
the cross-sectional area of one octave 
to the same dimension of the next 
higher—or reciprocally, the next lower 
—octave. Obviously, the lengths of 
the pipe bodies continued to proceed 
in their own octave ratio of 1:2, while 
the cross-sectional areas ranged be- 
tween the extreme octave ratios of 
1:2 and 1:4. 


TOEPFER’S OCTAVE RATIO 

Toepfer * was the first to set the 
problem on an intelligible mathemat- 
ical footing. He found experimentally 
that by taking the geometric mean of 
the two historic extremes a satisfac- 
tory octave ratio was found, in the 
framework of which the pipes in the 
series did maintain a very consistent 
extensity and tone color. His mean 
value amounted to the square root of 
the product of the extremes, hence 
1:V8.7 

Since his time this value has proved 


to be a usable and desirable octave 


ratio for the cross-sectional areas.® 
Expressed in terms of diameters, the 
same octave ratio would be 1: V89 


6 J. G. Toepfer and M. Allihn, Theorie 
und Praxis des Orgelbaues, 2d ed. (Weimar, 
1888), pp. 122 ff. 


7 Thus: Mean ratio between 1:2 and 1:4 
equals 1:V2°4=1:V8. 

8 Toepfer consistently developed his cal- 
culations out of the cross-sectional areas 
rather than from the diameters; today diam- 
eter values are preferred, so the necessary 
conversions must be made. 


® Derivation thus: If a is the cross-sec- 
tional area of the smaller (higher octave) 
pipe, A the cross-sectional area of the larger 
(lower octave) pipe, r and R the respective 
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THE STEP RATIO 

To determine the interval ratio be- 
tween successive steps in the octave,” 
of which there are twelve, we must 
extract the twelfth root from the oc- 
tave ratio. Accordingly, the interval 
ratio will be 1:V2.11 This value be- 
speaks the step ratio of the diameters 
when the octave ratio for the same is 
1: V8.12 

From the ratios given, it is possible 
to determine which step in the series 
arrives at the half measure or, con- 
versely, the double. measure.1* This 
will be found to be the sixteenth 
step }4 in the series, when the octave 
radii, and d and D the respective diameters, 


Loa Gemeatre 
then: A = ORE 
Expressing at in’ terms of d, we have 
eG ees xt xn@4 _ @ 
Vow. a eb ay 
i a — ae then a-vsa4/ Hence, if 
A D iD as 
a =o then d = /1 = 
a v8 eS ete 
10 I. e., from note to note. 


12 Note the actual handling of the ratio 
in calculating diameters: 

Case 1. Suppose the diameter of the next 
larger (lower) pipe is sought; B when ce 


is given: If €* = othe, then.B = co V2. 
Case 2. Suppose the diameter of the 
next smaller (higher) pipe is sought; 
1. 


* P i Co eas! WAL 
ct. when co. is given: If ra Fem Ke 


18 Half measure when ascending, double 
measure when descending from a given 
note or pipe. 


14 Derivation thus: if x is the number of 
the step which will double the original 


value, and since one step is equal to V2, 
then the double measure 2 = V 2x; 
solving for the unknown quantity of x: 
MOGs Oe ae Om mm 


log 2 = ead hE = 16 
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‘ 
ratio of the diameters is 1: V8 and 
the step ratio is 1:V2. Hence, the 
sixteenth step, when ascending, will 
arrive at the half measure; when de- 
scending, at the double measure. In 
organ parlance, a voice which, in its 
diameters, follows a ratio of diminu- 
tion equal to 1: V8 for its octaves, or 
1: V2 for its steps, is said to “halve 
on the sixteenth step or seventeenth 
pipe.” 
THE NORMPRINCIPAL 

Inasmuch as this particular octave 
ratio,!> empirically: derived, assures 
a high degree of consistency in ex- 
tensity and tone color in a given series 
of pipes, it has since Toepfer’s day 
become a norm, and a set of pipes 
predicated on an agreeable basic di- 
ameter and progressing through the 
series in the octave ratio of 1:V8" 
for the diameters is called a Norm- 
principal, i.e., a theoretical set of 
pipes which can serve as a norm or 
a measure of reference, to which all 
other voices can in some way be 
related. 

The history of this Normprincipal 
is as follows: 


1. Toepfer: c. = 52.6 mm., hence 
C = 149.8 mm. 


Octave ratio of diameters 
1:V8 

Octave ratio of cross-sectional 
areas = Vom. 

Half measure falls on 16th step 
or 17th pipe 

Standard pitch a, = 485 cycles 
per second (International ) 


ee 
15 I.e., 1: V8 for the diameters or 1: V8 
for the cross-sectional areas. 
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2. Freiberger Orgeltagung 1927: 
G‘=/155.5 mm.4¢ 
Octave ratio of diameters 
Ls v8 
Octave ratio of cross-sectional 
areas=1:V8 
Half measure falls on 16th step 
or 17th pipe 
Standard pitch a, = 485 cycles 
per second (International ) 


3. Conversion for American use: 
C= 153.44 mm 
Octave ratio of diameters 
live Vics 
Octave ratio of cross-sectional 
areas= 1: VS 
Half measure falls on 16th step 
or 17th pipe 
Standard pitch a, = 440 cycles 
per second ( American Standard). 


By using 153.44 mm, as the di- 
ameter for C of the Normprincipal, 


16 A half-tone larger than Toepfer’s norm. 


17 The value given (153.44 mm. for C) 
is precisely the same as the one adopted by 
the Freiberger Orgeltagung (155.5 mm. 
for C). The apparent difference is the 
result of the divergent standard pitches 
used in Europe and America. The method 
of converting is somewhat complicated, 
since two ratios operate, the one for the 
lengths and the other for the diameters. 
Supposing f = frequency of the smaller 
(higher) pipe at 440 c. p.s., F = frequency 
of the larger (lower) pipe at 435 c.p.s., 
d = diameter of the smaller (higher) pipe 
(unknown), and D = diameter of the larger 
(lower) pipe (155.5), then the following 
aut ye will gain the value for d: If 


CaS wo_and = D _ ve , then, by combi- 
nation of the two equations: F/f = 1/ve_ 
a 1 D/d VI/1 
OD a Solving for d: 
V2* V2 
d= iD. xi = 153.44 mm. 
F+ v2 435x V2 
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By using 153.44 mm, as the di- 
ameter for C of the Normprincipal, 
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a complete table comprising the en- 
tire compass can be set up.!8 


VALUES FOR THE DIAMETERS OF THE NORMPRINCIPAL 


(Base C = 153.44 mm.; octave ratio of diminution 1: V8 for the diameters, 
1: V8 for the cross-sectional areas; American Standard pitch a,= 440 cycles per 


second. Values in millimeters. ) 


an 16’ 8’ 4’ 
Ca eteees 434.00 258.04 153.44 91.24 
Ce _.__ 415.60 247.12 146.94 87.37 
D ____. 997.96 236.64 140.70 83.66 
Lbasgaisereeee 381.12 226.60 134.74 80.12 
iy. ea 364.96 217.00 129.02 76.72 
F 349.48 207.80 123.56 73.47 
| sp eaneees 334.64 198.98 118.32 70.35 
Sop ei os 320.48 190.56 113.30 67.37 
Ch 306.88 182.48 108.50 64.51 
Ac eer _ 293.88 174.74 103.90 61.78 
Dt ea a 281.40 167.32 99.49 59.16 
iB tae ses 2s 269.48 160.24 95.28 56.65 


The Normprincipal (NP), then, is 
a table of theoretical diameters which 
for a given hypothetical series of 
pipes assure the greatest possible con- 
sistency of extensity in the resultant 
tone. In practice it hardly ever occurs 
that a set of pipes is built according 
to these dimensions. Variations and 
departures from it are the rule today. 
The table is therefore a pedagogic 
abstraction, and its value lies in its 
function as a rule of reference and 
as a measuring device to which all 
other and actual realizations can be 
compared and related. 

(To be continued ) 


ratio, thus: 
_ 153.44 _ 


16 -_ 


16 
18 Using 1: V2 as the step 


se = V2. solve for Ct = C 


i6;-— 


Cc 
146.94 mm. All the other ee may be reck- 
oned from the Base C as follows: 


Substituting 1 for the value of C 


2° V 1/2" 14h 1/8’ /16" 
54.25 32.25 19.18 1140 6.78 4.03 
51.95 30.89 18.26 10.92 649 3.86 
49.74 29.58 17.58 1045 621 3.69 
47.64 28.32 1684 1001 5.95 3.54 
45.62 27.12 1612 9.59 5.70 3.39 
43.68 25.97 1544 9.13 546 3.24 
41.83 2487 14.79 879 5.22 3.10 
40.06 23.82 1416 842 5.00 2.97 
38.36 22.81 13.56 8.06 4.79 2.85 
36.73 21.84 12.98 7.72 4.56 2.73 
30.17 20:91 12143) 97539 74:39) 2:61 
33.68 20.03 11.91 7.08 4.21 2.50 
Ci iF Cy == [369 Di= ae — aa, 

T 2 l V2 l 1 

So ta irae Ft Pas a ake 
GES aL, Ao ji, At =-— ——), 
V2 Fy V 95 on 

e. = oh, ct, =o do = he dt, =, 
eat, i eae 


Having thus arrived at the half-measure, 
we can compute all extensions by direct 
multiplication or division by 2. 

It is considerably easier to develop the 
calculations in a descending series, begin- 
ning with e. as base, using the value 76.72 
in place of 153.44. The equations would 
then be set up using the reciprocal of the 
ratio, thus: 


Substituting 1 for the value of e., 


6 — 


e, =1, dt, =1V2, d, =1V2, ct, =1V2, 


c, =1V3, BH1 V2, At=1V2, A=1V2", 
Gt = 1V8, G = 1V2, Ft = 1V2°5, 
F = 1V2", E = 1V2*, Dt = 1V2" 
D = 1V2", Ce = 1'V2",C = 1-2 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


ARE YOU AMONG THE MAJORITY? 

That depends upon —if you are a 
male teacher of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod and are a member 
of the LEA, you can finally count 
yourself among the majority of your 
colleagues, although admittedly a very 
slim majority. By the fall of 1959 your 
LEA enlisted 1,225, or 51 per cent, of 
the male teachers as members of the 
association. It took us 17 years to 
achieve this goal. Is it too optimistic 
a goal that we plan to reach the re- 
maining half before ancther 17-year 
period goes by? 

On the other hand a lady teacher 
in our school system who is also a 
member of the LEA is definitely in 
the minority, since only 465, or 12 per 
cent, of these teachers hold member- 
ship. Because of the rapid expansion 
of our schools more than half of our 
women teachers are not synodically 
trained. The LEA, with its yearbooks 
and monthly issues of LUTHERAN Epv- 
CATION, could provide valuable in- 
service training for these teachers in 
particular. 


OBJECTIVE 5 OF YOUR LEA 
You will have noticed that recent 
LEA columns in this publication have 
emphasized different LEA objectives. 
The fifth of these is to promote the 
expansion of the Christian day school 
system. 


During the decade from 1948 to 
1958 the enrollment in our church’s 
schools on the elementary level has 
increased to 138,338, or 60 per cent. 
Although this period coincides 
roughly with the early beginnings 
of our association, it would be pre- 
sumptuous for the LEA to assume 
that it had a major role in this expan- 
sion. However, the LEA would like 
to believe that it was indirectly re- 
sponsible for some of this growth in 
number and even more instrumental 
in the growth of quality which our 
schools might have experienced. 

In 1947 Synod set the goal of enroll- 
ing 50 per cent of its children of ele- 
mentary school age in Lutheran 
schools by 1972. Despite the growth 
referred to earlier the enrollment per- 
centages have remained relatively 
static, about 83 per cent. Obviously 
many more congregations must spon- 
sor their own schools or a consoli- 
dated school if we are to reach our 
enrollment goal. 


IS THIS OBJECTIVE WORTH 
THE INVESTMENT OF YOUR TIME 
AND TALENTS? 

The real and lasting value and effec- 
tiveness of our schools cannot be re- 
liably measured until Judgment Day. 
However, some general evidences of 
school effectiveness are statistically 
available: 
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1. Every one of the 10 so-called 
Synodwide roll calls of confirmands 
since 1931 has indicated that there is 
greater membership stability in con- 
gregations with schools. The tenth, 
conducted in 1955, definitely estab- 
lished the fact that defections among 
confirmands who had attended a Lu- 
theran school three years or more 
were only 10 per cent, while defec- 
tions among those who had not at- 
tended a Lutheran school at all were 
21 per cent. 


2. According to a survey made by 
the Board for Higher Education, 
about two thirds of our full-time 
church workers are graduates of the 
Lutheran day schools although the 
latter schools had fewer than one third 
of our children of school age enrolled. 
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3. Every general survey of contri- 
butions has shown a greater average 
per communicant for “work at large” 
in congregations with schools than in 
congregations without the additional 
financial “burden” of schools. 


But who can calculate those non- 
statistical benefits to the individual, 
the home, the church, and the state 
that must be expected and produced 
through our Lutheran school system? 
Surely, as we enter 1960 with courage 
and vision we can expect great things 
from God and should also attempt 
great things for God. 


WALTER F.. DoBBERFUHL 
Public Relations Chairman 
of LEA 
Nov. 18, 1959 


To be able to make a decision is one of the most important skills every 
individual has to acquire. It is a good thing for youngsters to have opportuni- 
ties to make some decisions for themselves. This is particularly true if they 
are taught judgment by being made to suffer the consequences of a poor 
decision. 

In the early years of our country, a goodhearted New York grandmother 
told a grandson that she would buy him a new pair of shoes. This was in 
the days when a pair of shoes was a substantial and welcome gift. She even 
agreed to his request that he be allowed to order the kind of shoes he wanted 
from the village cobbler. This should not have been difficult. There were 
zeally only two choices. He could have them finished with round toes or 
square toes. Knowing that he would have to wear the shoes a long time, the 
youngster hesitated and delayed making a choice. 

He stopped by the cobbler’s shop every day for a week and talked over 
the merits of square toes and round toes, but he still could not make up his 
mind. One day he went in and the shoes were done — one had a square toe 
and one a round toe. 

Frugal parents were deaf to his protests that he looked funny in shoes 
that did not match. His grandmother was only goodhearted, not soft-hearted. 
She agreed with the parents that he must wear the shoes he bought. And he 
did wear them as a constant reminder that even a decision which may later 
prove second best is better than no decision at all. 

In all probabilities the boy learned something about decision making 
from that experience. Joseph Henry later made a name for himself in science, 
and was chosen to be the first secretary of the Smithsonian Institute. 


Current Books and Periodicals 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Current Books and Periodicals section for this issue has been devoted to books 
and periodical articles helpful to music teachers. The editors of LurHERAN EDUCATION 
are indebted to Prof. Victor Hildner and Dr. Leslie Zeddies of the music department of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., for the selection and appraisal of books and 


periodical articles here reviewed. 


Books 


CHORAL TEACHING AT THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. By Gene- 
vieve A. Rorke. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Co., 1947. 114 pages. $3.00. 


GUIDING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PU- 
PILS IN MUSIC EXPERIENCES. By 
Frances M. Andrews and Joseph A. 
Leeder. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 859 pages. $4.75. 


As the present trend in classroom organi- 
zation of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod’s elementary school pupil population 
continues to move in the next decade toward 
schools with 100 pupils or more — please 
note that a distinction is here being made 
between growth in number of schools and 
distribution of pupil population, two en- 
tirely different factors to consider in the 
development of our parish music pro- 
grams —it will become necessary for the 
alert administrator or music educator to 
re-examine the educational results appear- 
ing in Grades seven and eight. 

Traditionally, music in these grades has 
been handled as a continuation of elemen- 
tary-age activity. Could it be possible that 
some of the meager results of hard effort 
in our adult parish music programs could 
be traced to our failure to approach music 
education in the upper grades on a basis 
which is distinctively related to the needs 
of the teen-age boy or girl? The reflection 
of but a moment will serve to recall the 
differences in mental capacity or social be- 
havior which are obvious in a group of 
seventh- and eighth-graders as compared 
with a group of fifth- and sixth-graders. 


These two books will give the careful 
reader many insights into these and similar 
sensitive educational forces. Even a brief 
survey of the contents is impractical here. 
Both volumes are highly recommended. 


VerHe 


GUIDING CHILDREN’S GROWTH 
THROUGH MUSIC. By L. Eileen 
McMillan. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1959. 246 pages. $4.00. 


This is an excellent Why-When-How 
music text for the classroom teacher who 
feels insecure in the area of music educa- 
tion. The material is presented in a clear 
and reasonable manner, and the book might 
well have been titled “Goading and Guiding 
the Classroom Teacher into Musical Action.” 

The usual general objectives of school 
music are presented in the opening chapter 
but in a conversational and expository style 
rather than the customary outline or course- 
of-study form. 

Thereafter follows a series of chapters 
devoted to the singing, rhythm, listening, 
creative, and notational procedures for 
Grades one through six. 

The section on singing is particularly 
comprehensive and stimulating. The follow- 
ing aspects are dealt with: the “all join in” 
(whole) method; the “whole-part-whole” 
method; auditory aids (records); the child 
voice (range, quality, development); using 
instruments with songs, piano, and auto- 
harp accompaniments; individual singing 
differences (teacher and children); remedial 
vocal problems; and the insecure teacher 
(in singing). 
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The appendix contains an extensive com- 
pilation of supplementary music texts, song 
materials, records, films and filmstrips, and 
music education aids. ees 


HELP YOURSELF TO MUSIC. By Bea- 
trice Perham Krone and Kurt R. Miller. 
Howard Chandler, 1959. 108 pages. 


This booklet is listed by the publisher as 
a teacher’s guide and is printed on 8%x11 
paper, already three-hole punched and 
ready to be slipped into a three-ring binder. 

The material is designed to stimulate the 
classroom teacher who needs help and en- 
couragement in the area of music. The 
authors also hope that the book will awaken 
those “who have lost their enthusiasm for 
teaching the same songs year in and year 
out.” 

The first three chapters answer the ques- 
tion “How do I start?” Succeeding chapters 
deal with such matters as “Rhythmic Expe- 
riences,” “Playing Instruments,” “Teaching 
Songs,” “Listening Experiences,” “Using 
Chords,” “The Special Skill of Reading 
Music,” and “Creative Activities.” 

In all areas the material is directed at 
the teacher who desires to translate expe- 
rience and technique into exciting day-by- 
day classroom music activities. 

There are many pictures, songs, and lists 
of supplementary books, records, and aids. 

This is a good but inexpensive “do it 
yourself” music manual, laden with provoca- 
tive suggestions and practical hints for the 
general enrichment of any teacher’s music 
teaching and the children’s musical growth. 


L. Z. 


SINGING DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. By 
Florence Ray. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
T. S. Denison & Company, 1958. 1381 
pages. 

Primary-grade teachers will welcome this 
volume for the many musical morsels it 
supplies. Topical songs suited to the four 
seasons are present in abundance. Special 
days in February and May are represented 
by appropriate texts. Other topics are 
“Beads and Buckles,” “Off to the Farm,” 
“Under the Big Top,” and “Boots and 
Spurs.” 

Each section includes several calls which 
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can be used to help the uncertain singer. 
In addition, each section provides additional 
suggestions for related free rhythmic ac- 
tivity. Poems have been included which 
amplify the songs which the children have 
learned. Many of the poems introduce 
finger-play activities. Most of the songs 
are accompanied by suggestions for various 
types of rhythmic activity. Occasionally 
the activity becomes much too forced to be 
of any educational value. It is unfortunate 
when a teacher or an author feels compelled 
to require the children to approach the 
enjoyment of music by having them “do 
something.” 


One serious deficiency which characterizes 
some of the songs is the use of very weak 
accompaniments. Admittedly, accompani- 
ments which are both easy enough for the 
average teacher to play and musically satis- 
factory do not happen without effort. One 
way of loosening up the techniques under 
the limited circumstances is to make freer 
use of inversions. This device is used to 
excess. Often very elementary rules of 
voice leading and doubling are ignored. 


Weal te 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR. By Ruth 
Krehbiel Jacobs. Rock Island, IIL: 
Augustana Press, 1958. 311 pages. $4.95 


If you are looking for a thesaurus of ideas 
and are not averse to the use of “gimmicks,” 
several evenings spent in reading this en- 
thusiastically written book may prove to be 
very salutary to the reader’s outlook and to 
the activities of any singing group under his 
direction. 

The actual scope of the book includes all 
organizational and singing activities of chil- 
dren from the age of five through high 
school. In it you will find a brief outline 
on how to run a choir camp for children. 
If you need it, there is an “Ode to Posture.” 
To help in handling discipline problems you 
will find “Ten Commandments for Parents.” 
A chapter on special services includes an 
“Order of Worship for Choir Dedication 
Sunday,” a “Ceremony of Choir Dedica- 
tion,” and a “Service of Recognition,” sub- 
titled, “For the Presentation of the Chor- 
isters’ Pins.” 
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A chapter on “Hymns and Hymn Study” 
will, if carefully studied, remind the con-~ 
scientious teacher to effectively inculcate 
the message of the hymn. Hymn texts must 
be understood when used. Unfortunately, 
while symbols are necessary for thought 
process, too often the symbols carry no 
more meaning than the spin of a Tibetan 
prayer wheel. 

In purpose, this book is obviously de- 
signed for parishes which do not enjoy the 
benefits of a parochial school. Consequently, 
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the approach is less penetrating than one 
could wish. The book also suffers from 
a prevailing haziness in discussing certain 
topics when the author chooses to assemble 
related essays by several different writers. 
While the ideas and techniques outlined 
in the book will often not be fitting for 
circumstances other than those to which 
they were originally related, the stimulation 
gained should propel the reader into new 
and original paths. Welel 


PERIODICALS 


“MUSIC WORTHY OF GOD.” By Edward 
Cording. Christianity Today, Nov. 24, 
1958. 


Mr. Cording’s article indicates that he is 
greatly concerned with the motives people 
have and the means they use for “making 
a joyful noise unto the Lord.” He deplores 
the use of “provincial and frothy songs” 
by the church and doubts if such inferior 
materials are fitting when its members 
“come before His presence with singing.” 

He says that today “in the ministry of 
music there is too often the pagan rhythm 
of modern jazz .. . tin-pan-alley musical 


settings . . . delivered with flagrant exhi- 
bitionism . . . [and] a startling lack of rey- 
erence.” 


Such music and semireligious texts, he 
declares (quoting from the remarks of a 
New York cleric), “downgrades [God] to 
the commonplace. It is ersatz religion, 
without awe, without mystery, without rev- 
erence, without judgment, and in the end 
without reality.” 


He believes that the goal of such music 
and the people who perform it is mere 
entertainment and results in a “perverted 
expression of Christian faith, for the goal 
of the entertainer and the goal of God’s 
messenger [in Christian hymnody] are in- 
herently different. With one, it is what 
the people want; with the other, it is what 
they need. We are as guilty in our singing 
as in our preaching if we declare not the 
whole counsel of God.” (Italics ours) 

Should church music have standards? 


asks Mr. Cording. “Scripture gives one 


basic principle which certainly applies. We 
are to ‘walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit? (Rom. 8:1). We therefore are 
not to render music . . . to give a carnal 
thrill but a spiritual impact.” 

“Some churches,” he adds, “have lost the 
great hymns because they left them behind 
in their denominational hymnals at the time 
they became independent. They took with 
them only the Gospel songbook that had 
been used in the Sunday school room.” 

He believes that Christians must live up 
to their spiritual capabilities and that we 
cannot do this when we persist in per- 
petuating hymns where the texts and tunes 
are unworthy of Ged and His Word and are 
on a “level below our spiritual under- 
standing.” “Let us be certain,” he con- 
cludes, “that the glory of God is the fore- 
most objective in the music of faith.” 

Comment: Amen! Our Savior said, “This 
people draweth nigh unto Me with their 
mouth and honoreth Me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me” (Matt. 15:8, 9). 
The apostle Paul expressed our (or Mr.Cord- 
ing’s) attitude in respect to the passage 
above: “I will sing with spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also.” (1 Cor. 
14:15) haze 


“THE CLASSROOM TEACHER SPEAKS.” 
By Lilla Belle Potts. Music Educators 
Journal, April-May 1959. 


This article presents a number of opinions 
and suggestions gathered informally from 
classroom teachers (public schools) and 
levels them at the music education experts 
of the country. 


1960] 


The classroom teachers said: 


1. Music specialists who come into our 
rooms should carry on activities which bring 
enjoyment to the children and not be overly 
concerned with isolated skills. 


2. We who teach our own music need 
materials suited for our particular needs. 


3. We need to be shown by demonstra- 
tions the great variety of approaches and 
techniques. 


4. We need to be alerted to new trends 
and emphases. 


5. We would like someone to show us 
how to enrich our music offerings with 
materials from related fields, such as litera- 
ture, art, and social studies. 


6. We need to work together with the 
other teachers in our schools so that our 
programs reflect continuity and consistency. 


7. We need to be told what we can do 
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if we can’t play the piano, sing artistically, 
and read and write music. 

8. What can be done about individual 
differences in music (mine and the chil- 
dren’s)? 

9. We know that we need to broaden 
our scope of musical activities and need the 
help of specialists in our schools or areas. 

10. We look to the music specialists for 
inspiration, encouragement, and enthusiasm. 


Comment: While these are the expres- 
sions of public school teachers, are not most 
of them applicable to our own Lutheran 
music education conditions? Who are the 
specialists and consultants to whom our 
teachers can turn? Perhaps there is such 
a person on your own staff, in your District, 
or at the colleges. The movement for the 
improvement of music instruction in our 
schools must be made in both directions, 
from the specialist to the classroom teacher 
and vice versa. 1b VA. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
INTO CHILDHOOD. 16 pages (1949), $ .10. 


This leaflet is a road map for parents whose baby is growing up. It tells how they can 
help their baby grow into childhood well-adjusted, happy, and healthy. 


TEN QUESTIONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
29 pages (1957), $ .15. 

Among the questions answered in this leaflet are: What space is provided for physical 
education, and how adequate is the space? What opportunities other than the instructional 
program are offered to the children to participate in physical education activities? How 
many schools sponsor summer recreation programs? Catalog No. FS 5.2:P 56/2. 


IMPROVING READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 165 pages (1957), $ .60. 

Interest in ways to teach developmental and remedial reading is nationwide. Principals 
and teachers of various subjects are particularly interested in developing schoolwide reading 
programs. The purpose of this bulletin is to help teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
others improve the quality of reading done by junior high school pupils. Catalog No. FS 
5.8:957/10. 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE MENTALLY RETARDED. 97 pages, il. (1957), 
$ .45. 

This report presents national opinion of recognized professional workers in the field on 
the special competencies required of teachers of the mentally retarded and on some of the 
professional experiences that may be needed in developing these competencies. Catalog 
No. FS 5.3:957/3. 


Note: The above may be secured from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


Ceci lasts only a little time, and 


Gr. K-2 Chandler, Edna Walker. COWBOY 

Ages 5-7 ANDY; illus. by E. Raymond 
Kintsler. Random House, 1959. 
65 pp. $1.95. 


Here is a story for all would-be cowboys. 
Andy lived in the city, but wanted to be 
a cowboy like those he saw on TV. He got 
his chance when he went to Cowboy Sam’s 
ranch, where he learned to ride and to 
rope a calf. He proved to the skeptical 
cook that he was a real cowboy when he 
won a prize at the rodeo. 


McClintock, Mike. STOP THAT BALL! 
Illus. by Fritz Siebel. Random 
House, 1959. 65 pp. $1.95. 

A gay story told in rollicking rhyme. The 


reader is led on a merry chase as he fol- 
lows the boy’s red ball past a wall, into 
a ball game, into a band, and finally right 
back to where it started. 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-7 


Phleger, Fred. THE WHALES GO BY; 
illus. by Paul Galdone. Random 
House, 1959. 62 pp. $1.95. 

A gray whale, the narrator of this simple 


science book, tells the story of his journey 
to his winter home. He thereby discloses 
many interesting facts about the lives of 
whales in general. Paul Galdone’s colorful 
illustrations make this a very attractive 


book. 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. MADELINE AND 
THE GYPSIES; illus. by author. 
Viking, 1959. 56 pp. $3.50. 

Madeline’s fans will welcome this new 


story of the little French girl and her friend 
Pepito, the son of the Spanish ambassador. 
Rescued by the gypsies from a ferris wheel, 
they enjoy for a time the freedom of gypsy 
life. As Madeline, Pepito, and the gypsies 
wander through Paris the reader is given 
an authentic glimpse of the city through 
Bemelmans’ exuberant illustrations. 


Books for Children and Teen-Agers 


Gr. 1-3 
Ages 6-8 


Blough, Glenn O. SOON AFTER 
SEPTEMBER; illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey House, 1959. 
48 pp. $2.50. 

September is a time for changes. The green 


leaves turn red and gold. But what happens 
after the change? How plants and animals 
spend the winter is told in this story of 
a walk along the Road of the Seasons. The 
author’s poetic approach adds a glow to the 
prosaic facts of hibernation and migration, 
and with his descriptions the apparently 
dead trees and plants and seeds become 
patient bearers of life under their blanket 
of snow. Even if you like spring (or sum- 
mer or autumn) best, this book proves that 
nature in winter can be wonderful and 
exciting too. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Bridges, William. ZOO CELEBRITIES. 
Photographs by Sam _ Dunton. 
Morrow, 1959. 127 pp. $2.95. 

The author of Zoo Doctor relates more 


fascinating stories about the animals of the 
Bronx zoo. Some of these celebrities are 
Andy, the orangutan, the four chimpanzees 
known as the little women who could scale 
walls, Eddie, the fresh-water otter, and 
Snoopy, the coatimundi, who startled people 
by sneezing on them. 


636 Animals — Stories 


Gr. 8-10 
Ages 13-15 


Cleary, Beverly. JEAN AND JOHNNY; 
illus. by Joe and Beth Krush. 
Morrow, 1959. 284 pp. $2.95. 

Jean Jarett was 15 years old; she wore 


glasses and was small for her age. For her, 
boys were just something to dream about, 
until the night she was watching a high 
school dance and Johnny Chessler, a senior, 
asked her to dance. Her world changed 
overnight. Johnny paid her flattering atten- 
tion whenever it suited his purpose, but her 
pursuit of him led to disillusionment when 
she finally learned his true character. She 
emerged from this experience a wise and 
mature young lady. Girls will instinctively 
identify themselves with Jean in this sym- 
pathetic and perceptive story. 
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Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-12 


Colby, C. B. OUR SPACE AGE JETS; 
illus. by photographs. Coward- 
McCann, 1959. 48 pp. $2.00. 

In this revision of Our Fighting Jets, first 

published in 1951, C. B. Colby has chosen 

23 jet aircraft “representing a top selection 

of the latest, most interesting, or most fa- 

mous weapons in the arsenal of our ‘space- 
age Air Force.” Included are fighters, 
attack planes, and bombers. Each plane is 
pictured by at least two photographs and 
described in a paragraph. Data is given 
in chart form and includes such facts as 
range, ceiling, etc. An added feature is 

a three-view drawing of each plane from 

which scale models can be made by the 

hobbyist. A worthwhile book for the boys 
seeking up-to-date information on our jets 
as well as bait for the reluctant boy reader. 


629 Airplanes 


Gr. 3-5 
Ages 8-10 


DeVault, M. Vere. THE JACK RAB- 
BIT; illus. by Carol Rogers. Steck, 
1959. 30 pp. $1.75. 


This book is fourth in a series devoted to 
unusual animals of the Southwest. It ex- 
plains where jack rabbits live, what they 
eat, and their place in the scheme of nature. 
Some of the unusual questions answered 
are: How does the rabbit become a pest? 
Is rabbit fur useful? What kinds of rabbits 
make good pets? Interesting information 
is also given on other animals which are 
compared to, contrasted with, or come in 
contact with, the jack rabbit. Accurate 
information is presented in a delightful 
manner. The large type, the carefully se- 
lected vocabulary and simple structure 
make pleasant independent reading. The 
true-to-life pictures are simple and unclut- 
tered, adding charm as well as additional 
information. 


636 Rabbits 
Gr. 3-6 Doss, Helen. THE REALLY REAL 
Ages 8-11 FAMILY; illus. with photographs. 


Little, 1959. 75 pp. $2.75. 
This true story was written by a Methodist 
minister’s wife who, by adoption, became 
the mother of 12 children. These children 
are of varying races and backgrounds. This 
particular story deals with the adoption of 
Elaine and Diane, orphans from Hawaii. 
It is told in the first person by Elaine. The 
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two girls always wished for a real family, 
but they soon learned that being part of 
a family has advantages and_ heartaches. 
There were many clashes between Elaine 
and Laura, another daughter of the same 
age. These clashes were due largely to 
Laura’s jealousy. Finally these two became 
great friends because Elaine remembered 
something her aunt once told her: “If you 
have an argument with somebody, try step- 
ping into his shoes for a while.” 


Gr. 2-4 
Ages 7-9 


DuBois, William Pene. OTTO IN 
TEXAS; illus. by author. Viking, 
1959. 45 pp. $2.50. 

Duke wouldn’t sell his dog, Otto, for the 
million dollars offered by Sam Hill, but 
was willing to take him to Texas to visit 
the Sam Hill Ranch. Here Otto was royally 
entertained. He added to his collection of 
medals by finding the three men who were 
rustling oil from the ranch. Gay and color- 
ful pictures depict the amusing situations 
in which Otto finds himself. 


Gr. K-2 Freeman, Mae and Ira. YOU WILL 

Ages 5-7 GO TO THE MOON; illus. by Rob- 
ert Patterson. Random _ House, 
1959. 63 pp. $1.95. 

Gr. 3-5 Crosby, Alexander L. and Larrick, 

Ages 8-11 Nancy. ROCKETS INTO SPACE; 
illus. by Denny McMains. Random 
House, 1959. 82 pp. $1.95. 

Gr. K-2 Branley, Franklyn M. A BOOK OF 

Ages 4-7 MOON ROCKETS FOR YOU; illus. 


by Leonard Kessler. 

1959. 60 pp. $3.00. 
These three books with similar subject mat- 
ter vary in presentation almost exactly as 
their titles indicate. 


You Will Go to the Moon is a picture story 
of an actual trip to the moon, and while it 
explains simply, clearly, and with scientific 
accuracy how the journey will be made, 
it digresses enough to illustrate a very young 
“you” in flight. If the promise of the title 
isn’t taken too literally, this is a good intro- 
duction to outer space for the youngest 
reader or listener. 


Crowell, 


A more textbooklike approach for an older 
child is found in Rockets into Space, which 
includes the earliest and more recent history 
of rockets up to Explorer I (January 1958), 
a discussion of the problems of putting hu- 
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mans into space and the current theories 
on inhabiting the moon. In conclusion it 
touches on the possibility of an even more 
lengthy trip, one to Mars. It is factual, and 
its smooth illustrations enhance the easy- 
to-read text. 


A Book of Moon Rockets for You hits a level 
of content between the other two rocket 
books and probably is the most attractive 
in over-all presentation. So clear are the 
explanations that even the youngest scien- 
tist can understand them. Comparison with 
more down-to-earth objects brings the 
rockets out of the world of fantasy. The 
appealing illustrations — more imaginative 
and free, but equally accurate —help ex- 
plain just what moon rockets are; their uses, 
manned or unmanned; their speeds and their 
orbits. Books on the ever-changing science 
of rocketry and space explorations are in 
danger of losing altitude rapidly, but these 
three, with their very elementary approach, 
should remain timely for a few years. 


Rockets 

Gr. K-4 Fritz, Jean. HOW TO READ A RAB- 

Ages 5-9 BIT; illus. by Leonard Shortall. 
Coward-McCann, 1959. 60 pp. 
$2.50. 


When Stephen saw the sign Animal Lending 
Library at the museum he thought that 
here was a place where animals could take 
out books. Stephen learned, however, that 
this was a library which lent animals in- 
stead of books to children. The children 
could take an animal home for a week and 
then return him for someone else to take 
out. But Stephen was only six, and one 
had to be seven in order to borrow an 
animal. Also, a child had to take care of 
the animals at the museum for two months 
before he could take one home. Stephen 
thought only of the day that he could 
borrow a small brown rabbit. How he 
carried out his plan through his older 
brother makes a charming story written in 
simple language. There is suspense from 
the reading of the clever, appropriate title 
right through until the delightful ending 
when Stephen’s persistent planning pays off 
in an unexpected way. The _ illustrations 
express unusually well the feelings described 
in the text. 
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Gr. 4-6 Gray, Elizabeth Janet. THE CHEER- 

Ages 9-11 FUL HEART; illus. by Mizumara 
Kazue. Viking, 1959. 176 pp. 
$3.00. 


During World War II in Japan the Tamaki 
family had found refuge on Uncle Saburo’s 
farm. Three years later they returned to 
Tokyo and found a new home on their old 
plot. The small house was a disappoint- 
ment, but ll-year-old Tomi looked at the 
bright side of things, and it was her cheer- 
ful heart which helped the family rebuild 
their lives. The author, who taught the 
Crown Prince of Japan from 1946 to 1950, 
gives an accurate and happy picture of 
Japan just after the war. 


Gr. 2-4 Hallowell, Priscilla. THE LONG- 

Ages 7-9 NOSED PRINCESS; illus. by Rita 
Fava. Viking, 1959. 64 pp. 
$2.00. 


Contrary to all tradition of the old folk 
tales, here is a delightful tale of a princess 
who was not beautiful. But Princess Felicia 
was so pleasant and warmhearted that the 
people in her kingdom did not even notice 
her long nose. The subjects were highly 
incensed when Prince Fustian refused to 
marry Felicia because she was homely. 
But all difficulties were overcome, and in 
time the princess got her prince. 


The following five titles in the new Random 
House Legacy series, books which make 
new and exciting the timeless stories of 
the great myths, legends, and folk tales 
of long ago. 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Barker, Shirley. THE TROJAN HORSE; 
illus. by Fritz Kredel. Random 
House, 1959. 57 pp. $1.50. 

The story of the Trojan horse, which the 

Greeks used to defeat the Trojans and thus 

brought to an end the bitter war fought 

over Helen of Troy. 


883 Trojan War 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Gunther, John. THE GOLDEN FLEECE; 
illus. by Ernest Kurt Barth. Ran- 
dom House, 1959. 54 pp. $1.50. 

This is the story of the amazing adventures 

of Jason and his heroic crew as_ they 

searched for the golden fleece, one of the 
most dangerous missions recorded in my- 
thology. 


292 Mythology, Classical 
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Gr. 4-7 Fadiman, Clifton. THE VOYAGES OF 

Ages 9-12 ULYSSES; illus. by William H. 
Hutchinson. Random House, 1959. 
53 pp. $1.50. 


An action-packed adventure tale of the 
journeys of Ulysses as he returned to Ithaca 
after the Trojan War. He was beset by 
many dangers: the giant one-eyed Cyclops, 
the enchantress Circe, and the sea monsters 
Scylla and Charybdis. After finally reaching 
Ithaca he had to fight Penelope’s suitors 
before he and his wife could be reunited. 


883 Ulysses 


Gr. 4-7 
Ages 9-12 


Ross, Nancy Wilson. THOR’S VISIT 
TO THE LAND OF THE GIANTS; 
illus. by Aldren A. Watson. Ran- 
dom House, 1959. 51 pp. $1.50. 


Thor, the god of thunder, was one of the 
bravest of the Norse gods. Nancy Wilson 
Ross has written a lively version of the 
remarkable adventures of Thor when he 
tried to match wits and strength with the 
giants. 


292 Mythology, Norse 


Gr. 4-7 Scherman, Katharine. THE SWORD 

Ages 9-12 OF SIEGFRIED; illus. by Douglas 
Gorsline. Random House, 1959. 
51 pp. $1.50. 


This is the stirring story of Siegfried, hero 
of the Volsung Saga, who set forth to seek 
his fortune with the magic sword of the 
Branstock. One of his bravest deeds was 
penetrating the mountain of fire on which 
the maiden Brynhild slept. 


292 Mythology, Norse 


Gr. Pre-1__—_Lionni, Leo. LITTLE BLUE AND LITTLE 

Ages 3-6 YELLOW; illus. by author. 
McDowell, Oblensky, 1959. 38 
pp. $2.95. 


This author, one of the most gifted and 
versatile artists in America, believes that 
abstract figures not only can communicate 
but can be highly suggestive to a child’s 
creative sense. From his imagination has 
come a whimsical, witty book that conveys 
its story with color patches that are not just 
symbols of the characters—they are the 
characters. The text ably sustains the in- 
triguing innovation in illustrations. Call it 
what you like — fantasy, allegory, or ad- 
venture — its basic ingredient is simple, 
irresistible charm. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS 
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Gr. 2-4 McClung, Robert M. OTUS: THE 
Ages 7-9 STORY OF A SCREECH OWL,; illus. 


by Lloyd Sandford. 

1959. 48 pp. $2.50. 
This story has two screech owls named 
Otus as main characters. Father Otus woos 
and wins a female owl on an April evening. 
He then helps her prepare for the coming 
of young Otus and his brother and sisters. 
The book vividly portrays young Otus’ first 
attempts at flying, at capturing his own 
food, and surviving encounters with the 
hungry gray fox and the fierce snowy owl. 
The life-cycle story of Otus ends when he 
also utters his sad-sounding love call on 
an April evening. In addition to the great 
amount of information, these pages possess 
a certain sensitive quality which could come 
only from the pen of one who understands 
and loves nature. One cannot help being 
sympathetic toward the little screech owl 
with the big bright-yellow eyes. The setting 
created by the descriptive adjectives is 
enhanced by the appropriate and appealing 
illustrations. 


598 Owls 


Morrow, 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 4-7 


McGinley, Phyllis. LUCY MCLOCK- 
ETT; illus. by Helen Stone. Lip- 
pincott, 1959. 30 pp. $3.00. 

Lucy McLockett was a good little girl until 

the day she was six and lost her first tooth. 

From that time on she lost everything, even 

her temper. But worst of all was the day 

she lost her mother. Written in gay poetry, 
with occasional insertions of prose, the story 
is illustrated with attractive illustrations. 


Gr. 7-11 
Ages 12-16 


Malvern, Gladys. BLITHE GENIUS: 
THE STORY OF ROSSINI; illus. by 
Donald Bolognese. Longmans, 
1959. 199 pp. $2.95. 


An easy-reading well-documented biography 
of Giaccomo Rossini, this book is commend- 
able for its very accurate presentation of 
the man and his influence on musical his- 
tory. The author portrays Rossini’s witty and 
charming personality and his brilliant fac- 
ulty for turning out melodies; yet while 
emphasizing his immense popularity and 
success, he does not fail to mention that 
this was not a lasting influence. Fiction- 
alized only as to conversation, the story 
never becomes dull, and the reader sees 
not only the lovable and vivacious side of 
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the man but also his more compassionate 
side, exemplified in his encounter with 
Beethoven, as well as some of his weak- 
nesses. The mental difficulties of his later 
life are touched upon but not overempha- 
sized. Especially valuable is the rich his- 
torical background of the story in which 
the great contemporaries, composers, sing- 
ers, and theaters of the day vividly appear. 
The book will provide an enriching comple- 
ment to other studies in the musical history 
of this period, and it may inspire in its 
readers an interest in the opera. 


921 Rossini, Giaccomo 


DANCING GIRL. 
1959. 188 pp. 


Gr. 7-9 
Ages 12-15 


Malvern, Gladys. 
Macrae Smith, 
$2.95. 


Claudia, a young dancing girl, traveling 
to live with her uncle, was shipwrecked 
and so became the property of Herod 
Daniel, a Jewish ruler. Her fame as a 
dancing girl was well known throughout 
all the land, and Herod Daniel was envied 
by many. But he refused to sell Claudia, 
although he had many handsome offers. 
In Herod’s palace Claudia was loved by 
Enoch, the ruler’s son, and also by another 
young slave, Julian. Claudia became a 
Christian, and partly through her efforts 
Herod Daniel and his son learned about 
Jesus and His miracles. When Enoch be- 
came deathly sick his father sought Jesus. 
With Enoch’s healing and faith in Jesus 
the reader will be reminded of a similar 
story found in the Gospels. 


Bible — Fiction 


Gr. K-2 
Ages 5-8 


Radlaver, Ruth Shaw. OF COURSE, 
YOU’RE A HORSE! Illus. by Abner 
Graboff and Sheila Greenwald. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1959. 61 pp. 
$2.95. 


When a child gets down on all fours, kicks 
out his legs, whinnies and snorts — why, 
of course, he’s a horse! He plays pretend 
games whether he’s alone at home or with 
a group. After a reading of this hilarious, 
imagination-stretching book and a look at 
its bright, bold illustrations, there’s no tell- 
ing what he will be next. For the child 
these pretend games are fun. For the inter- 
ested adult they are purposeful as well. 
In a special section of suggestions for 
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grownups in the front of the book, the 
author explains how these rhythmic games 
will help develop muscular co-ordination, 
teamwork, and an appreciation of differing 
interpretations and ideas. 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Wilcox, Louise K. and Burks, Gor- 
don B. WHAT IS MONEY; illus. 
by Betsy Warren. Steck, 1959. 
48 pp. $1.75. 


Although designed for young good readers, 
this book will be equally appealing to older 
not-so-good readers who are interested in 
economics. Beginning with the earliest 
methods of exchange the book traces briefly 
the development of our modern currency. 
It also explains how money circulates, is 
earned, saved, and invested. This book 
offers an appealing approach to an area 
neglected in children’s literature. The lan- 
guage is simple. The two-color illustrations 
supplement the ideas in a graphic form. 
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Gr. K-1 Shapp, Charles and Martha. LET’S 

Ages 5-7 FIND OUT WHAT’S BIG AND 
WHAT'S SMALL; illus. by Vana 
Earle. Watts, 1959. 42 pp. 
$1.95. 


“Is a rabbit big or small? Let’s find out.” 
Placed next to the elephant, a rabbit looks 
small. On the following page the rabbit is 
placed next to a mouse; now he looks big. 
An interesting point-of-view approach adds 
to this informative book. When a mother 
puts on her shoes they may hurt because 
they are too small. But for her little girl 
dressing up in the same shoes they are too 
big. Throughout the gaily illustrated pages 
the authors repeat that we must compare. 
This is a simple direct treatment of little 
people’s big problem of learning that size 
is relative. The vocabulary is limited to 
91 words which are repeated in the text 
to help the beginning reader. 


The ‘‘Books for Children and Teen-Agers'’ section is 
a service provided to the readers of LUTHERAN EDUCA- 
TION by the Young People's Literature Board of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Renata Koschman 
and Jack L. Middendorf of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., function as editors in behalf of the 
Young People's Literature Board. 


Contributors of reviews that have appeared in the Sep- 
tember through January issues of the 95th volume of 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION are: Mrs. T. Beck, P. Czamanske, 
Cornelia Friertag, Renata Koschman, Mrs. R. Marx- 
hausen, Jack L. Middendorf, W. Preuss, Mrs. W. Preuss, 
E. H. Ruprecht, and A. H. Stellhorn. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


CurriCcuLUM 

Springfield 

Upon recommendation of the faculty sub- 
committee the faculty and board of control 
have revised the admission standards and 
reorganized the preseminary curriculum. In 
the future a minimum admission standard 
will include one year of college work 
rather than high school graduation. This 
revision will become effective upon the ap- 
proval of the Board for Higher Education. 


River Forest 


Two multigrade classrooms for gifted chil- 
dren, 6 new schools with 10 additional class- 
rooms, and 100 more student teachers have 
been the increase this year for the student- 
teaching program of the college. 

In an attempt to give student teachers 
experience with gifted children two multi- 
grade classrooms at St. Paul, Melrose Park, 
Ill., are included in the student-teaching 
program. 

The six new Lutheran schools this year 
are Pilgrim, Chicago; Immanuel, Hillside; 
Messiah, Chicago; Our Savior, Chicago; Im- 
manuel, Des Plaines; Bethlehem, River 
Grove. 

Last year there were 34 elementary class- 
rooms as compared with 46 for this year. 
The classrooms are evenly divided between 
single and multigrade units. 

About 300 student teachers are planned 
for this year. There were about 200 last 
year in both the elementary and the sec- 
ondary programs. 

As director of the student-teaching pro- 
gram Dr. Albert V. Maurer supervises the 
entire program. However, he is particularly 
interested in the elementary school program. 

Prof. Ralph L. Reinke, as assistant director 
of student teaching, is in charge of the 
secondary program, which involves the two 
Lutheran high schools in Chicago and Wal- 
ther High School in Melrose Park. 
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Dr. Marvin J. Dumler is the college super- 
visor for the student-teaching program. 

A conference is held annually in August 
for all the principals, teachers, and pastors 
of the congregations and schools in the 
program. In addition a meeting is held with 
the supervising principals and_ supervising 
teachers at the beginning of each quarter. 


Portland 


The pathway to accreditation of the col- 
lege department is long and arduous, Con- 
cordia Portland faculty members agree. 
September and October study meetings of 
the faculty were devoted to the school’s 
“Philosophy of Education,” developed by 
professors George Weller and Richard Rein- 
isch. Strongly theological in character, it is 
really a “theology of education” as President 
Erhardt Paul Weber suggests. The first five 
paragraphs of the “philosophy” deal with 
the nature of man and his relation to God, 
the universe, and his fellow man, and the 
necessity of restoration through Christ. The 
three final paragraphs relate the Christian 
world view to the educational enterprise. 

In October the faculty had a chance to 
hear how the professional university educa- 
tional philosopher looks at Concordia’s phi- 
losophy of education. Invited to present “an 
evaluation of Concordia’s philosophy of edu- 
cation,” Dr. George Guy, professor of 
educational philosophy at Portland State 
College, commented that the statement coin- 
cides with much current educational theory 
in that it is strongly philosophical in form. 
He added that preprofessional schools, such 
as the Concordias, should spell out their 
view of the world and of man in theological 
terms. 

FACULTY AND STAFF 


St. Louis 


Dr. Arthur Repp, academic dean, has 
called attention to requests for two nomina- 
tions to associate professorships in the exe- 
getical department, one in the Old Testa- 
ment and one in the New Testament sec- 
tion. Nominations are open until Jan. 15, 
1960. 
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The Rev. Prof. Walter Oetting, who re- 
cently accepted a call to the department 
of historical theology, has begun his teach- 
ing duties at the beginning of the winter 
quarter, Monday, Nov. 30, 1959. 


Springfield 

Professor L. M. Petersen of the seminary 
faculty has been granted a sabbatical leave. 
He will interrupt his graduate studies to 
accompany Dr. Oliver Harms on a tour of 
missions of our church body. Two main 
objectives of the trip will be to visit the 
first convention of the India Evangelical 
Lutheran Church since it was accepted into 
fellowship with the Missouri Synod at the 
San Francisco Convention. Missions in the 
Philippines will also come under intensive 
study. Other places to be visited include 
London; Frankfurt, Germany; Athens, 
Greece; Rome, Italy; Hong Kong; Japan; 
Formosa; and Hawaii. The entire trip will 
be made by plane. Prof. Petersen and Dr. 
Harms leave Jan. 1, and plan to return mid- 
February, when Prof. Petersen will continue 
his studies to complete his work for a Th. D. 
degree. 

Prof. Martin Naumann, who was on sab- 
batical leave in Europe where he spent 
some time in theological conferences for 
the Missouri Synod and also studied at the 
University of Heidelberg, has returned and 
resumed teaching in the second quarter 
which began Nov. 30. 

On Dec. 4 and 5 a joint faculty meeting 
was held in St. Louis, with faculties of 
Springfield and St. Louis seminaries attend- 
ing. 


Portland 

On Monday, Oct. 26, Mrs. Arina Sylwester 
(nee Fiss) passed away after an illness of 
two years. She was the wife of Dr. Frank 
Sylwester, president emeritus of Concordia. 
Dr. Sylwester, 78, is very active and puts in 
at least eight hours daily in the college li- 
brary, and continues to participate actively 
in campus and church affairs. Mrs. Sylwes- 
ter was buried from Trinity Church, Port- 
land, on Oct. 30, when more than 600 
friends gathered as a tribute to her contri- 
butions to the life of Concordia, and to 
comfort the bereaved family by their pres- 
ence. 
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Seward 


Staff members presently serving profes- 
sional civic groups from Concordia include 
Carl T. Brandhorst, professor of biological 
sciences, who is president of the Nebraska 
chapter of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Dr. Martin B. 
Kirch, dean of students, serving on the 
Nebraska Governors’ Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee; Dr. W. A. Juergensen, business 
manager and professor of social science, on 
the Governor’s White House Committee on 
Youth and Children; Renata P. Koschmann, 
librarian, secretary of the college section of 
the Nebraska Library Association; and Beth 
Anna Mekota, assistant professor of piano, 
who is province president of Sigma Alpha 
Iota, national music society, for the states of 
Nebraska, Colorado, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota. 


Fort Wayne 


Ten members of the faculty of Concordia 
Senior College have recently been appointed 
to special church-related committees and 
commissions, or committees in other special 
fields of interest. 

Dr. Martin J. Neeb, president of the col- 
lege, has accepted a three-year reappoint- 
ment to the Curriculum Commission of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 


Dr. Robert Schnabel, professor of phi- 
losophy, has been reappointed to the Synodi- 
cal Survey Commission for another three- 
year term. This commission is to implement 
reorganization plans adopted by the Lu- 
theran church body at their last convention 
and to pursue studies of the organization 
and administration of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. 


Dr. Herbert Bredemeier, dean of admin- 
istration, has accepted a three-year appoint- 
ment to the committee on administrative 
management policies, a committee of the 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education. 


Dr. Harold Haas, professor of psychology 
and director of psychological services at the 
college, and Prof. Oscar Walle, registrar, 
have been named to the Board for Higher 
Education’s commission on student person- 
nel services. The terms are for six years 
and three years respectively. 
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Dr. John Klotz, head of the college divi- 
sion of natural sciences and physical educa- 
tion, has been reappointed to a three-year 
term on the Synodical Committee for Schol- 
arly Research. 

Dr. Gerhard Mundinger, professor of 
German and philosophy, has been reap- 
pointed to a subcommittee of the Literature 
Board of the Synod. 

Prof. Lando Otto, librarian, has been 
named to serve on the synodical committee 
which is to study and evaluate theological 
issues which affect the Synod’s program of 
higher education. 

Dr. Paul Schroeder has been asked to 
serve for three years on the State Advisory 
Committee for the expansion of course offer- 
ings in non-Western areas in undergraduate 
education in Indiana. 

Prof. Edgar Walz, business manager of 
the college, has been elected to a one-year 
term as president of the Indiana group of 
the National Association of Educational 
Buyers. 

All professors have accepted their ap- 
pointments or reappointments. 


Bronxville 


Concordia was privileged on Nov. 8 to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary in the minis- 
try of the Rev. Emil W. Luecke, for the 
past 33 years professor of English and 
Humanities at the school. A special service 
was held in the afternoon at the Village 
Lutheran Church, where he is a member. 
The Rev. Howard Halter preached the ser- 
mon. Officiants were Professor Wilbur 
Luecke, a brother on the faculty of the 
same school, and the Rev. Paul Gabbert, 
acting president of the school. About 200 
guests attended a dinner in the college din- 
ing room in honor of Professor Luecke. 
Among the many tributes was a presenta- 
tion built around “Send Out Thy Light,” 
a Christmas play written and directed by 
Professor Luecke and presented to capacity 
audiences in the school gymnasium for over 
20 years. 

Professor Luecke came to Concordia in 
1926. Before that time he held pastorates 
in Oregon and Kansas and also served on 
the Board of Trustees of Concordia College, 
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Portland. He is a graduate of Concordia 
Seminary, St.Louis, class of 1909. His 
father was president of Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Professor Luecke has 
done advanced work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, from which he received his master’s 
degree. He has been closely associated with 
the development of the humanities course 
in synodical colleges. 


Campus ACTIVITIES 
River Forest 


The 11th annual honors convocation of 
Concordia was held on Wednesday, Nov. 18. 
Presentation of scholarships and recognition 
of those students who did not accept schol- 
arships to other colleges and universities 
were made at the convocation. 

Speaker for the convocation was the Rev. 
William A. Buege, pastor of Christ Church 
Lutheran in Minneapolis, Minn. He is 
a member of Synod’s Board of Directors. 

The college’s own scholarship committee 
awarded $9,210 in scholarships to 58 stu- 
dents at the honors convocation and _ pre- 
sented an additional $8,750 to students in 
grants-in-aid. The college is enlarging its 
scholarship program to meet the challenge 
of increasing enrollment. 


Bronxville 


On Nov. 7, 100 high school juniors and 
seniors were present on the campus of Con- 
cordia for a conference under the direction 
of the Atlantic District Recruitment Com- 
mittee. At this gathering the speakers were 
the Rev. Herman Rippe, President of the 
Atlantic District; Dr. Arthur Wittmer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of Parish Education; the 
Rev. Martin Steege, pastor of St. John’s, 
Queens, N. Y., and chairman of the Recruit- 
ment Committee; Arnold Weber, second 
vice-president of the Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J.; Louis Frillman, 
principal of Lutheran school, Camden, N. J.; 
and Professor E. W. Luecke of Concordia. 
Interest area groups were conducted at dif- 
ferent locations on the campus, with various 
faculty members leading them. Student 
guides provided the prospective students 
with an opportunity to see the campus and 
talk with various students. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
St. Louis 


The College of Presidents having estab- 
lished the rule that theological students were 
not to preach or conduct altar services until 
they had completed their first course in 
homiletics and liturgics, the seminary recog- 
nized the completion of these courses by 
students from Concordia Senior College in 
a service on Tuesday, Nov. 24, at the semi- 
nary chapel. Prof. George W. Hoyer con- 
ducted the special service. 

The Wenchel lecturer this year will be 
the Rev. Arthur C. Nitz of San Francisco, 
Calif. His topic is “Preaching the Word.” 
He will deliver the lecture at the seminary 
on Wednesday, Jan. 27, 1960, and will then 
go on to the Springfield seminary and give 
the lecture there the following day. 


Seward 


The “Link Papers,” which have been on 
file since the late 1930s, have now been 
donated to the Nebraska Historical Society. 
These papers were the notes and research 
findings of the late Dr. J. T. Link, who 
served as professor of geography at Con- 
cordia until his death about 20 years ago. 
His study was on the origin of “place names” 
in Nebraska, such as the names of creeks, 
towns, rivers, etc. There is a separate box 
of materials on each county in the state, 
and contained therein are letters from old 
settlers, stories about origins of names, and 
in all a wealth of interesting material of 
value to the people of Nebraska. 

A tour of the European continent by the 
A Cappella Choir during the summer of 
1961 is announced. The tour will be under 
the direction of Paul Rosel, conductor, with 
Rey. D. D. Hansen as tour manager. 

Tentatively the tour schedule for Europe 
includes concerts in England, Belgium, 
France, Holland, and Germany. They hope 
also to secure dates for appearances in West 
Berlin. En route to New York City, 
where the choir will board its plane, benefit 
concerts will be presented. 

The choir will have 42 members for the 
tour, accompanied by the conductor and 
faculty personnel. Each choir member will 
be responsible for financiag a part of his 
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travel expense, with the remainder being 
underwritten from concert receipts and gen- 
eral solicitation by the choir. 


Portland 


“Preparing for a Visitation of the North- 
west Association” was the topic on Nov. 16 
led by Dr. Errett Hummel, professor of ed- 
ucation and assistant to the president of 
five-year-old Portland State College. Dr. 
Hummel had just completed the extensive 
preparations for the visit in November of 
the commissioners of the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

The Concordia College faculty has set 
1962 as the target for application for ac- 
creditation by the Northwest Association. 


Bronxville 


Concordia has been taking part in a num- 
ber of Christian vocation conferences. On 
Nov. 7, two faculty members and five stu- 
dents went to Christ Church, Washington, 
D.C., for a conference planned by the Re- 
cruitment Committee of the Southeastern 
District. Representatives of other schools 
besides Concordia were also present, and 
in addition about 150 young people and 
their parents attended to hear of the oppor- 
tunities for church service and the resources 
offered at the various schools. General edu- 
cation was also stressed. The film The Con- 
cordia Story was shown. The program was 
under the direction of the Rev. Paul Meyer, 
pastor of St. John’s, Franconia, Va. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Recent Board Publications. — The board 
has recently issued two new service publica- 
tions. The first of these is the 1960 edition 
of Source Material for Sunday School Asso- 
ciations. Designed to help association offi- 
cers and program committees plan more 
effective circuit and regional meetings, this 
24-page bulletin outlines two major themes: 
“The Role of the Teacher in the Learning 
Process” (spring 1960); “Principles of 
Christian Discipline in the Sunday School” 
(fall 1960). The bulletin suggests ways of 
developing these themes in both plenary and 
sectional meetings. It also includes sug- 
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gestions for setting up a book exhibit, using 
sample materials available on loan from the 
board and Concordia Publishing House. 
Free copies of Source Material may be ob- 
tained from many District board of educa- 
tion offices, or from the Synod’s board, 210 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


The second publication is a new teacher 
recruitment tract, Shall I Become a Lutheran 
Teacher? Authored by Wm. A. Kramer, 
Associate Secretary of Schools, this attrac- 
tively illustrated eight-page leaflet answers 
many of the questions often asked by young 
men and women considering the possibility 
of preparing for the church’s teaching min- 
istry. District and congregational recruit- 
ment committees, pastors and teachers, and 
others concerned about teacher recruitment 
may obtain copies from the board as follows: 
single copy free; 72 cents a dozen; $4.50 
a hundred. 


Family Life Committee. — Helping con- 
gregations to combat the mounting wave 
of offensive literature, co-operating with the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League 
in its efforts to expand the number of area 
parent conferences, planning the production 
of a six-book sex education series for chil- 
dren, teen-agers, parents, and leaders, prep- 
aration of a manual and other helps to assist 
the 1,800 Missouri Synod couples’ clubs — 
these were among the items on the agenda 
of a recent two-day Family Life Committee 
meeting held in Chicago. 

Under the chairmanship of Harry G. 
Coiner, St. Louis, this board subcommittee 
continued executing the assignment first 
given it in 1947, namely, to help every fam- 
ily to become, by the grace of God, a spir- 
itually growing, responsible Christian family 
unit. More specifically, the committee’s 
work is designed to help congregations 

— enrich the spiritual life of the whole 
family and lift the spirit and purpose 
of the home. 

— help parents understand and appreci- 
ate their children and provide parents 
with skills for the Christian nurture 
and training of children. 

— prepare children and youth for Chris- 
tian family living and good home- 
making. 
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— provide guidance toward happy and 
successful Christian marriage to per- 
sons married or approaching marriage. 


— serve the founding family, the ex- 
panding family, the shrinking family, 
and the aging family with a Christ- 
centered and church-centered pro- 
gram. 


To implement its objectives, the Family 
Life Committee has structured a seven- 
point work program. Items in this work 
program include: 


1. A continuing exploration of the theo- 
logical foundations and the philosophy 
of Christian family life education. In- 
volved here are such factors as the 
church as a learning and working fel- 
lowship, the church as families, the 
Biblical and evangelical purposes of 
family life, and the relationship of 
family life education to the social 
sciences. 


2. Developing practical programs for con- 
gregational use. Committee activities 
here include preparing materials for 
the annual (May) Christian Family 
Week, listing family life education 
projects that congregations may find 
helpful, and providing assistance to 
church organizations such as couples 
groups. 


3. A regular publication program. The 
number of publications issued under 
committee sponsorship grows each 
year. Among the more important titles 
published recently are Helping Families 
Through the Church, the Parent Guid- 
ance Series (one book annually), En- 
gagement and Marriage, and Statement 
on Interfaith or Mixed Marriages. The 
committee also produces tracts, edits 
“The Family Council” column in the 
Lutheran Witness, prepares book and 
audio-visual lists, and assists in pre- 
paring the annual National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League packet. Pro- 
jected publications include the above- 
mentioned sex education series, guide- 
lines for dealing with offensive 
literature, and materials for couples 
clubs. 
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4. Providing leadership training in family 
life education. Committee vehicles for 
offering leadership training vary. Ar- 
ticles appear regularly in Advance 
magazine. Four Board of Parish Edu- 
cation information bulletins dealing 
with aspects of family life education 
have been issued: Adult Education in 
the Local Church, A Family-Life Pro- 
gram for the Parish, Building Family 
Altars in Your Parish, Lutheran Par- 
ent-Teacher Organizations. Workshops 
are held for District family life direc- 
tors. Projects in process include pre- 
paring study outlines for Helping 
Families Through the Church and En- 
gagement and Marriage; experimenta- 
tion with marriage counseling seminars, 


both for engaged couples and for 
pastors. 
5. Maintaining contact with selected 


church agencies and church leaders. 
The committee currently is represented 
on the National Lutheran Parent- 
Teacher League Council. It also co- 
operates with the Walther League, the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League, the Lu- 
theran Women’s Missionary League, 
the Wheat Ridge Foundation, and the 
Synod’s Social Welfare Department. 
Plans are being laid for regular con- 
sultative conferences with key church 
leaders; for example, teachers of mar- 
riage and family life courses, editors 
of curricular materials and church 
papers, and youth workers. 


6. A systematic program of study and 
research. Current committee efforts are 
mainly directed toward completing 
a proposed six-volume series on issues 
and problems in the field of marriage 
and the family. One volume of the 
series, Engagement and Marriage, has 
already appeared. A second, Sex Atti- 
tudes, is now in manuscript stage and 
should appear within a year. All vol- 
umes will incorporate findings of 
a decade-long research study. The 
committee has also taken initial steps 
toward producing a marriage counsel- 
ing instrument. 
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7. Administrating family life education on 
the synodical, District, circuit, and 
congregational levels. Recognizing that 
sound administrative machinery is 
needed to make its work come alive 
on the local level, the committee gives 
regular attention to this concern. Dis- 
trict boards of education are asked to 
appoint family life directors, circuit 
keymen in education are urged to as- 
sume responsibility for family life edu- 
cation, and congregational boards of 
education are advised to give attention 
to local family life activities. The com- 
mittee helps prepare guidelines for 
leaders on each level and periodically 
calls meetings of District and other 
leaders. 


Fifteen professors, pastors, teachers, and 
lay persons make up the Family Life Com- 
mittee. Members appointed to serve during 
the 1959—62 triennium are, in addition to 
the chairman: Howard G. Allwardt, Birm- 
ingham, Mich.; Herbert Berner, Milwaukee; 
Donald A. Canar, Chicago; Gladys Colba, 
St. Louis; Edgar Fritz, St. Louis; Richard F. 
Huegli, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Walter Juer- 
gensen, Seward, Nebr.; Erwin L. Lueker, 
St. Louis; E. H. Ruprecht, Valparaiso, Ind.; 
Martin P. Simon, Wheaton, Ill.; Elmer N. 
Witt, Chicago; Edgar F. Witte, Chicago. 
Oscar Feucht, St. Louis, synodical Secretary 
of Adult Education, serves as committee 
secretary. There is currently one vacancy 
on the committee. Seven additional persons 
have been appointed to serve in special ca- 
pacities during the present triennium: Emil 
Benz, St. Louis; Leonard J. Dierker, Saint 
Louis; Enno H. Gahl, Chicago; Frederick 
Nohl, St. Louis; Erwin J. Kolb, Bethalto, IIL; 
Edward C. May, Wheat Ridge, Colo.; Otto 
W. Toelke, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Five subcommittees carry on work be- 
tween plenary meetings. Subcommittee 
functions and personnel are: 

1. Offensive Literature — Colba, 

and Dierker 

2. Interfaith Marriages Berner, All- 

wardt, and Gahl 

3. Sex Education Series — Ruprecht, 

Juergensen, and Nohl 


Benz, 


1960] 


4. Marriage Counseling Instrument — 
Witte, Kolb, May, and Toelke 


5. Study and Research — Lueker, Coiner, 
Huegli, and Feucht 


HISTORIC TREK REPEATED 


More than 400 Lutherans retraced the 
steps of their spiritual forefathers 120 years 
ago on their “Pilgrimage to Perry County,” 
conducted last Saturday, Nov. 7. 

The St. Louis, Mo., group had chartered 
seven buses to transport visitors to the his- 
toric shores of Wittenberg, the Saxon Lu- 
theran settlements of Altenburg and 
Frohna, Mo. Carryalls and private cars 
supplemented the groups. The tour, the 
largest in 20 years (since the synodical 
convention in St. Louis in 1938), was spon- 
sored by the Concordia Historical Institute, 
department of archives and history of our 
Synod. 

Of particular interest to the “Pilgrims’ 
was the landing place of the Saxons in 
the spring of 1839; the “Devil’s Bake 
Oven,” symbol of colonial banishment (both 
at Wittenberg, Mo.); the ancient log cabin 
which housed early classes of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, now standing on the 
church property in Altenburg, Mo.; the 
second church building of Trinity, Alten- 
burg, where many profound theological 
discussions were conducted a century ago, 
and now used as a school; and the newly 
redecorated and remodeled Concordia Lu- 
theran Church of Frohna, which wisely 
has preserved its high pulpit directly above 
the altar. 

Climax of the entire tour came at 3:30 
P.M., when the participants gathered at 
the former Bergt farm, now known as the 
German Pioneer Homestead. Because of 
their good state of preservation, the build- 
ings of the Bergt farm have received serious 
consideration for permanent preservation as 
a Saxon Lutheran memorial. At the cere- 
monies, the Honorable Milton Carpenter, 
director of revenue of the state of Missouri, 
read a proclamation signed by Governor 
James T. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, setting 
aside the homestead as worthy of historical 
preservation. In his proclamation the gov- 
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ernor declared: “I, James T. Blair, Governor 
of the State of Missouri, do hereby proclaim 
the site and buildings, known as the German 
Pioneer Homestead [Frohna, Mo.], as worthy 
of preservation and restoration.” 


The Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow, director of 
the Historical Institute, addressed the as- 
sembly on the theme “This Hallowed 
Ground.” In his address he emphasized 
the great historical importance to Luther- 
ans of the entire vicinity and particularly 
appealed for support for the acquisition and 
restoration of the German Pioneer Home- 
stead. He emphasized that this may be 
the last opportunity to preserve such a 
homestead for historical purposes. 


The Lutheran Laymen’s League of the 
Frohna and Altenburg congregations served 
as local guides. Two of the bus guides, 
Wi Jo Kang of Korea and Paul Chang of 
Hong Kong, added considerably to the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of the festivities. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Little Appeal. —Of the World War II 
veterans who took advantage of the G.I. 
Bill of Rights with its vast educational and 
training benefits, only 3 per cent prepared 
to be teachers. Fortunately the teaching 
profession attracted a higher percentage of 
Korean veterans. 


The Christian Message via TV.— “This 
Is the Life” is presented every week as 
a public service by more than 300 TV sta- 
tions in the U.S., Canada, and overseas. 
In the U.S. it can be seen in approximately 
98% of the nation’s TV homes and has an 
estimated weekly audience of more than 
10 million viewers. 


Biologists Plan Film Series. — More than 
200 biologists in secondary schools and col- 
leges around the nation are working on 
a comprehensive series of biology films in 
a massive effort to help high school teachers 
strengthen instruction in biology. The sci- 
entists, working on committees set up by 
the American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences, are developing the content and or- 
ganization of 120 teaching units that will 
make up the series of films and related 
materials. The units will consist of half- 
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hour motion pictures closely interwoven with 
student study guides and other printed aids. 


Gigantic News. — Children are taller and 
heavier than they were a generation ago. 


Going Up.— The annual population in- 
crease in the United States is 1.7 per cent. 
During each year from 1953—58 more than 
4,000,000 babies were born. 


Available. — Purchase Guide for Pro- 
grams in Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages. Those who produced 
the document believe it will advance the 
content and quality of instruction in the 
sciences, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages; encourage the purchase of more 
modern scientific apparatus; discourage sales 
of shoddy materials; and save school systems 
a lot of money. The first printing will total 
75,000 copies, of which 41,000 will be dis- 
tributed free through state and local school 
systems. The document will also be avail- 
able from its publishers, Ginn and Co., 
Boston, at $3.95 a copy list (educational 
discounts, of course). 


Ready for the Attack? —It’s almost 100 
per cent certain that Admiral Hyman Rick- 
over will again stir education’s waters in the 
U.S. next year. He’s been visiting Soviet 
schools and while at Novosibirsks, U.S.S.R., 
issued a communiqué: “America had bet- 
ter change its schools and do it fast.” 


“Greatest Pageant in Our History.” — 
From 1961 to 1965 history-minded Ameri- 
cans will observe the Civil War’s centennial. 
Book publishers are already in the obsery- 
ances waist-high; the movies are fast getting 
into them; and next will come the magazines 
with their articles. In Washington the Civil 
War Centennial Commission (est. 1957) 
is preparing guides and teaching aids to 
help classrooms do their part. 


Under Fire. — What? Industrial arts pro- 
grams. They will have to submit to inten- 
sive evaluation soon. 


Magazines Are Strong. — Magazines are 
giving stiff competition to the newspapers 
and are taking goodly portions of readers’ 
time. Says Charles E. Scripps, of the news- 
paper chain: “Increased prices don’t seem 
to slow down the trend toward more mag- 


azine reading. They have gone up more in 
price than newspapers, and still they have 
had the greater growth percentagewise. 
Why? People want someone to help them 
not only know the events of the day but to 
help them understand them and relate 
them.” 


For Administrators. —In January a new 
magazine designed for educational execu- 
tives will make its appearance. It will be 
called Overview. “Educational executives” 
covers not only public school administrators 
but also men and women in government, 
business, civil service, and industry who 
have something to do with educational 
activities. 

Cost of College Education. — It now 
costs from $6,000 to $10,000 to go to col- 
lege four years. It is comforting to know 
that a college education adds at least 
$100,000 to a person’s lifetime earnings. 


A Four Alarm. — At its meeting in At- 
lantic City, the American Public Health As- 
sociation arranged for campaigns to prevent 
cigarette smoking, especially by young 
people. This move was encouraged by the 
fact that lung cancer is increasing at a rapid 
rate. The American Cancer Society has 
started instituting antismoking programs in 
some schools. 


Televisionitis. — More people spend more 
time watching television than they do any- 
thing else except sleeping and working. The 
average television set in the average family 
is turned on with somebody in that family 
watching it for six hours and four minutes 
each day. The average individual in that 
family watches it in excess of 2% hours. 


A Fast Grind.— Diploma mills calling 
themselves “colleges or universities” and 
conferring “quick-way” degrees, usually 
mail-order, are taking in an estimated $75 
million annually and heavily damaging U. S. 
prestige abroad. At least 200 degree mills 
are operating in 87 states. 

With perhaps as many as 750,000 “stu- 
dents” annually, many of them in other 
countries, the bogus educational institutions 
are causing foreigners to question the in- 
tegrity and quality of all American educa- 
tion. 


